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to the READER. 


£2>an Aving had oppartanitiand leiſure, for ſome time; 
tl ſa during the late Revolutions, to obſerve ſeve- 
ral remarkable paſſages. and the conſequences 
thereof, which have been fatal amongſt us here 
in Exgland, ſuch perhaps as the World cannot 
oycrmatch, if equal,for variety .and-value : And 


taking notice further, that the root. from T h they ſprang; 
was double \ gp nee the one part whereof .confiſting in mi- 
ſtakes, the other indefigns, I thought Imight nor doan unac- 
ceptable Work to my. Country, in. endeavouring;an Explana- 


Errors hope to be the rather. pardoned, fince what is here ſer 
down is not founded on any other bottom than that of a fincere 
meaning. | 


Hereupon I thought it good to: write of the Actions of men , | 
and confine the ſubject to thoſe of this Nation : wherein ' not- 
withſtanding having a large Field, we might as we paſs 
along take full liberty to obſerve and report what: is conducible 
to the ſecond py; and in_the beginning, by way. of- In- 
troducion, diſculs certain Principles of great notice in the 


World, and not of different nature with the chief ſubje& which 
may tend to unfold ſome miſapprehenfions, and alſo produce, 
a general and beneficial Influence in our paſſage through the ' 


larger Work. Jt | 

The beginning muſt be low of ſome neceſsity , even' 
upon the very firſt rudiments of Nature, though it ſeem at 
preſent diſtant and foreign to the purpoſe in hand. Neither 


can it well be otherwayes than ſomewhat large ; but this: is our, 
| con- 
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confidence, though the proportion of the entrance to the fol- 


Jfirſt impreſsion, when a very ſmall part only diſcovers. it ſelf, 


lowing Edifice is not very juſt” and ſuitable, eſpecially. at this 


yet they may hereafter, or it will at leaft render the Fabrique 
more ſtable and capacious. 


it, conſequenti 


Maſs, infinite in reſpe& of extent and divifibility, that is 
as much as to fay ', without termination or bounds, and 
may be divided into parts alwayes diviſible , *and 'but of 
one nature or oy mg ſeeing then that there is motion in 
y it may follow , either that ſuch moving is 
ab 2terno ( for it 1s a contradiction to ſay that ſome other thin 
moves it ) or that the Univerſe has pore of it ſelf to cauſe it's 
own motion ; if the rſt were true, do 
that there is no God in the World, which: is againſt the light 


of reaſon, and the impreſsions in all mankind; and if the ſecond, 
that he is of theſame naturewith T 
as Earth or Water; and foof further conſe uence, that eve 
chip of Wood or Stone ispar of the Godhead, which. is abſurd. 
It may ſeem alſo inferreable of Uke neceſity, that the faculties 
or powers of the Soul'sf Man, or other Animals, to know, to 
move, to be in'pain, or'to be pleaſed, are but the effeRs of the 


7 0 


frame of thoſe bodies wherein they are, and ariſe from the 
figure and compoſition of part of the world, and unavoidabl 

that Religion is but a craft whereby men are kept in awe ; all 
which, in ſome parts appear inſenfible, in others colitrary to 


The Introduflion. | 


Some Philoſophers hold that the Univerſe is an entire | 


Sit not follow likewiſe | 


other parts of the Maſs, | 


the light of nature and © reaſon, to common ſenſe, the uni- 
verſal apprehenſion of ſober andwiſe men in all Ages, and 
would bring in with it a-train' of unſpeakable miſchiefs to a 
Commonwealth, and all Mankind, were it generally believed 
and admitted ; -andthereupon, contrary even to the nature of 
Truth, the fruits whereof are alwaycs good. 
Other Philofophers think that the univerſe is compound- 


ed of a certain' number of beings indiviſible in themſelves , 
though in reſpe& of their quantity they may be Mathema- 
tically and Imaginarily divided , and that they are all of one 
nature, that their motion 1s not from any power within them, 


{ but either 44 term, or from the compotition of ſome or all 


of them ; the conſequences are much alikewith thoſe of the 
foregoing Dodrine, and for the reaſons then mentioned are 
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|be called fimple beings ; others have withall farther a 


| of Reaſon , the benefit univerſally of Mankind ', and u 
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A third there are who ſuppoſe ſeveral of divers - na- 
ture , ſome whereof have a power to refitt+ penetration 
within the Sphere of their own beings, which is alfo a 
cauſe of their capacity to be moyed-, and -are or may 


faculty to know , to be in pain, tobe pleaſed, to:move, -&v 
and are or may be hamed Souls ; ſome whereof, and noe others, 
have allo a power to reaſon, and are called rational Souls; 
( rifibilitie ſeems to flow from the faculty of reaſoning, and nor 
tobe one in it ſelf ) they are likewiſc of opinionthere may be 
other beings, ſuch as we call Spirits or Angels, and ſome paſt 
ſtories make mention of their appearances and ations; but of 
their nature, faculties, and buſineſs they preſume that we have 
ſcarce any knowledge, unlels by reyelation ; but ftirongly con- 
clude, their employment.is not to frighten and fport with W o- 
men and Children, and the weaker ſort of melanchotick men; 
but rather that ſuch kind of inftitutions were fir promoted 

certain Silver-Smiths , who making Shrines for the Temple of 
Diaxza, did thereby bring no ſmall gain unto the Crafts-men. 
They doubt not of a fifth, being different from the other four , 
who fram'd the World, and all things therein,and does fill go- 
vern it. Which Opinions are agreeable to thoſe of Wiſe 
men inall Ages , tothe impreſſions in ove Nature , the light 


which, neither inconvenience , nor abſurdity appears to Fol. 
low. 

| I forbear to make a more particular entry into the firſt 
| rinciples , or uſe other arguments to my intended parpole , | 
| LL this part would too much increaſe ; and I chooſe rather | 
for confirmation to any that ſhall doubt to refer him to the | 
ſearches of his own reaſon , and the bady_.of this Introductory 
| Diſcourſe, from the congruity whereof , tothe light of Na- 
| ture, and of Reaſon , and the conſent within it ſelf , may ſome 

arguments perhaps flowe. 

| 2. Of thoſe beings before-mentioned in this place , we ſhall 
chiefly confider Man, under which word is comprehended 
| Male and Female, and either conſiſt of Soul and Body : The 
AHrſt is a fingle being, the ſecond compound alſo, becaufe 
| the one is not diviſible, as we think, and the other maybe attu- 


ally divided. | 


| : B 2 Whe- 
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Whether the parts of the Body, or the Soul it ſelf, had not 
a being ab #terno, it may be is not penetrable by reaſon; and 
then. we muſt have recourſe to revelation , and out of H oly 
| Writ we are taught , that Almighty God created both. 

To proceed a little further , what is not conſtituted by 
ſome Agent , is ſo by chance now', by the many thou- 
ſand purpoſes that one may obſerve the parts of Mau 
made for, it may well be concluded , it was in ſucheſtate 
by contrivance , and not caſually. Further that there was a 
firſt man of every Family , becauſe men are born in time, and 
the Notions of time that are intelligible, have periods. That 
there was only one at firſt, or Male and Female , ſeems not un- 
reaſonable, inreſpeR, that in all times the Actions generally 
of Men, much reſemble one another. | 

In a Body is conſiderable , the Appetite, which is a 
propenfity arifing. from the. conſtitution of the conſiſtent 
| parts, and the quality of the fluid , without which ,'Chil- 
dren, for want of Notions, and Fools and.Madmen , 
from a. defe&-in- the parts of the Body, not being able 
ſufficiently to exerciſe the faculties of their Souls , could 
not ſubſiſt. They are many , ſome whereof are theſe ;' a pro- 
— to eat and drink, which begins early, even from the 

irth, to live; and when we come to a full growth, and fo 

not far from.the beginning of our decay ( which God defigns | 
alſo ) to generate and propagate our ſpecies; and when they 
' are born to nouriſh and defend them , not being hr of ſe- 
 cuting themſelves , and many other ; which are all common 
to man, with other animals. From an exorbitant diſpoſition 
| therein , proceeds generally the violence of one Animal upon 
! another, and is in Man more extravagant uſually than in 0- 
thers, but in him is a rational Soul tocorre& and regulate it. 

In the Soul is obſervable, a faculty to know; now knowled 
ſeems to be an impreſſion on the mind”, 'imprinted from _ 
out, by the conveyance of the Senſes : if it come through the 
Eye tt is called a Gel , through the Ear a ſound, the Pallate 
ataſte, the Noſe a ſmell, and any other part of the Body a 
touch. Hence it follows, that of Bodies, which are fit obje&s 
of our ſenſes, we diſcourſe with ſome certainty ; as of the rm 
ning, about quantities, called Mathematical , and not confide- 


rably improved fince the antient time of Euc/id ; and our minds 
not 
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not being infinite , but quantities limited , we have no. intelli- 
gible notions of infiniteneſs or zternity. Hereupon further , 
that of what makes no impreſſion on the mind , wetalk of but 


|by gueſs,” as wedo of Spirits or Angels, and have no know- 


ledge of them, unleſs revealed; and of fuch things which are 


tions of them , we do but conjecture at too', as of: thoſe of As» 
tronomie ; and ofſuch as are ſo little, that they come not into 
the mind , but imperfetly , or not at all, we likewiſe ' but 
gueſs at ; as of the'Elements of Naturein natural Philoſophy : 
yet-in both theſe two laſt, greater knowledge hath come into 
the World by the improvement of the optick Science of lats 


large thanthe World wherein Ariftotle lived , and many wor- 
thy Philoſophers was acquainted with. | 


. Therational faculty ſcemsto bea power to comparethe no- 


tions in the mind; and that to be:an Act of the Soul from withs 


right reaſoning ; if but in part, and as. yet no diſagreement 
found , we ſay it is probable , becauſe, we find no-difference, 


ſervation. If there be adiſagrecing, we ſay it diſagrees from 
reaſon. Again what we can well compare; we can well rea- 
ſon of, as 'we may of the Notions of things large and near ; 
what we can compare but in part, we can make bura probable 
conjetareof , and what not at all, we cannot reaſon of. 
Reaſoning ſcems thus to bedone ; Firſt the Soul applyes it 
ſelfto , or fancies, or calls to mind a notion of a thing we 


| [know well, and then makes application to another notion of 
[a thing not ſo well known, and after , comparing them , ob- 


ſerves how near they are alike in quantity, figure, colour , 


[noiſe , ſmell, taſte, action, ec. and if we would perſwade 


another man to be of our opinion , we uſually goe ſome ſuch 
way asthisto work : Firſt we affirm there is ſuck a thing , 
which we think to him is very well known, and that there are 
ſuch particulars about it,then we ſay the thing we would prove 
is the ſame with that in ſuch a reſpe&, upon comparing has ſuch 
circumſtances, and therefore, in that confideration,is the ſame 
thing : which ſeems likewiſe the foundation of Syllogiſmes 
and Logical Arguments. ' For — » by reaſoning, we _ 

Ez 7 there 


in. Ifthe compariſon be rightly and fully made, it is called | 


at{o great adiftance as we cannot receive well diftinguiſht no- | 


times, rendring, in effe&, ſome things nearer, and others more | 


but do not conclude , becauſe we have not made a thorough ob- | 


— 


a xi 


"B*' | there is a Deity who orders and difpoſes all thingainthe world, 
&\for we thus 'Concarning all the nations we have of 
+ {things , we obſcrvethe figure and places of-fome , in a 
Cedbrd, have Ro CO and there atenhem | - 
| which havenone : theft we fay cannot be without defign, |- 


the other comeiby.chance , that is, without contzivance.  Fur- 
ther, if we.come to.a Town, andiand feveral things of certain 
WEre.contriv. 


| {heretofore {cen , wenever yetdid obſerve fach things without 
| contrivance, or made without hands ; butif we fee a heap of 
. | rabbiſh, we refotve it might be inthat ſhape by chance , for 
ſowe wee formerly taken notice fuchthings have been. . Hwe | 
{come to look into the admirable compoſition and figure of man, 
© [whercin, to avait number ofp divers things are plac'd, 
and compare it with what we have ſeen and heard has been 
done by chance , or the power of men , or any other animate 
 |thing wecomverſe with , we ſhall preſently conclude they came 
neither by contingency , nor by the Art ofany thing we have 
knowledye of, by ſome thing which we do not | 
know , and give it the name of a Deity. EM Noonthe 0h 
We fetch another ent, tothis purpoſe , from the na- 
| tyre of motion , for we {ay, every thing we converſe with, has 
.. -; ſome cauſe to moveit; and that nothing moves originally , 
__*] wherethere isnota Sout or Spirit tu ftir it, and. thence x74 
that the whole order of nature in motion proceeds from ſome 
Sovlor Spirit, which we call likewiſe a Deity. But whetherthis | 
_ | beatingle perfon, or there be more than one,we cannot find one 
"Fby reafon, becauſe we have no particular and diſtinguiſhing 
notion of it, and ſo can make no compariſon to this* purpoſe , | 
and thereupon muſt have recourſe to revelation; atid by Holy 
Writ we find, that there arethree perſons, yet but one God ; 
which does not diſagree from reaſon, for where is no defect in 
[Judgement , nor viotence of appetite , there may be no diſa- 
greeing inwill. For the like reafon we cannot diſcover the 
pecial place of refidence, nor attributes of the Godhead ; and 
aveldes e we do well when we fay, that we know better what 
{he is not, than what he is, or when leſs, and reft in ad- 
| When| 
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\ The Inroduflions 7 
- Whenthe mind is moved fromwithout to the-Soul /in any 
| particular notion, if we azcawake, we {ay it comes irito the | | : 
mind, ifafleep, wecall ita drcam, andis without a motive force | | 
fromthe Soul that & without our will;and with-Man and Beaſts A 
alike; Astocall to mind;or to reaſon;feems peculiar tothe ra-| 
tional Saul, andtobea motion from within. So little being 
| known, is one cauſe there:are fo many Scepticks, Atheiſts, and 
yvaricty-of Phyloſophers.  There- may be a divine revelation 
different from the knowledge before menrioned; but itſcldome 
| comes, and is difficultly diſcovered, the world beirig full of Ar- 
=_ tice and deccipt ; but as we are'capable enough to receive it, 
Y | fo doubtleſs God is powerfull faufficiently ro intulc ic. 
y - KF itbe asked what becomes of rhe - Sout after diffolution of 
| the body, we muſt anſwer, we know not, that is, we can but| - 
conjecture probably; hadwe not a Revelation from holy writ | 
that itentersa place of joy or torment, -Sroportionably ts the 
-or bad deeds acted in the time of its. conjunQion with the | : 
:- which neither does diſagree from. ronkow ; for a being Lac 
created may be continued, and what is from erernity may be to = ol 
= © xrexnity 2+ now if the Soul has « being when the bole is diff6l- | 
* | ved, as it may, und probably ha's, 'it is then ſomewhere, and | 
'S pom -— vamg of pain.and pleaſure befote, it may be ſs on the 


ST - | Ic ps little further we obſerve that forne” Men who 
' run an oblique ms tothe n___ reaſon, —_— we call wick-| 
ed men, are puniſh'd-in this wortd in equal proportion to their | 
offences, -and others not 3; and ayain, eye walk regularly 
with greatcate and pains, are ſometimes rewarded: here below. 
|but not alwayes ( which ha's been atone whereat maily have 
( frequently ftumbied ) Now if there be not rewards and | wr | 
3 |ments-affer this life, and there be alfo a God; he will thefi be | 
4 unjuſt which is difagrecing to-reafon 3 for we fee event Men of 
reaſon, if they are not overpowred; by thei appetites of paſfi- 
ons, do;juſt and-reafonabie things, much more hehowrably bs 
ought we to think of the juſtice of Almighty Godt Ard if there 
be no Deity, it will be mcongruogs to the geticrat conftitation 
of nature, and of the univerſal world which is regularly and 
_ | juſtlyframed: andthereupon we my inferr theres « Heaven 
and Hell: that is as mach as to ſay, that Souls after this life have 
pains and delighes according to their merit in this World ,untefs | 
C 2 | where | | : 
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| The Introduction. - | | 
where the ſpecial mercy of God on penitential applications does 
[ lighten if not extinguith the aflictions. - TEATIM IBMG 405.2 
|- Further, not much differing from: the ſame purpole ,. .it| 
may be obſerv'd , that generally 'men of virtue , though for 
ſome time they may lye under ſcandals, and miſery, yet 
|for the greateſt part of their years they: proſper and are hap- 
' | py; but this is not alwayes ſo. And on the contrary, the wicked 
| leading their lives. according to their lufts, though they may 


[ 


| have pleafing dayes, yet have they many more miſerable ; but 
It is not thus conſtantly. From hence it may be conjecur'd, that 
probably God Almighty hath uſually rewards for the virtuous 
mm this world, as we often phraiſc.it, and puniſhments on vitious 
erſons, to encourage the one, and diſcountenance the other ; 
but not alwayes, to the intent they wigs not expe to ſet up 
pane reſt here, but conclude upon a being hereafter; and re- 
'| wards and puniſhments according to the courſe of theirlives. 
- What the mind is, which Icall that .part of man 'where the 
Notions are treaſur'd up, is difficult to diſcover. This is obſer- | 
vable, that Notions will decay, and wear -out, as men of Age 
diſcover; and the mind.it ſelf ſeems to periſh in certain diſcaſes: 
from which a conclukon might be drawn, that it is of nature 
with the body, and little diftering from that. of other Animals, 
to the preſervation of- whom it is neceſſary, but muſt:fay we 
think rw aathe a faculty inthe Soul to receive them. 


3 F Urthex, as to man ingeneral, from the extent of hisappe- 
2. titeintheparticulars of his paſſions (that is to fayYof luſt 
| to-meat, drink,or venery,of anger, and the like,and from the de- 
gree of his capacity to reaſon, proceeds the different diſpoſitions | 
and tempers of mankind. Theſe two roots are well expreſs'd 
|in the Poet video meliora probogue, which was the reſult of rea- 


|ſon; deteriora ſequor, which was the iapulle from the paſſion of 
revenge prevailing in Medea; the Spirit is willing, but the Fleſh 

is m__ faith the Scripture ;- and again there is a Law in our 

|[Members, warring againſt the Law of our minds., 

Theſe conſtitutious of men may be divided into many kinds 
with great difference ; but I ſhall only take notice of fome few 
| particulars which-make remarkable diſpoſitions. : If the: appe- 
_ [tite be violent, and the reaſon weak, it renders that man giddy, 
- (inconfiderate and dangerous: Iſpeak not here of Fools or _ 


> - | 


_—_ 
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| more than. the foregoing ſort; and their outſide is for ſometime 


| Vielencies,. deſtroy afterward all that they with tolerable and 
| formal reaſon did before diſcourſe of. Th 


| a Commonwea | 
adhere to his juſt Authority : if they are not advanc'd, they are 
| the leading malecontents of a Nation; and oft thruſting them- 


| their | boſomes: 


OE 
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; If a heady paſſion meet with an indifferent judgement, it 
, makes thoſe whoare the worſt men of the world : they are al-| 
waycs making Difturbances, heading/ of Fa&ions, laying of | 
Plots ;; they: have a ſmattering of knowledge, and ſo preſume | 


fair -. but:by their Ambition, Covetouſheſs, Luſt, and other 


ſudy the Infirmi- 
ties of Princes, keep Factions alive to awe them with, and ren-| 


| der themſelves confiderable: and commit a thouſand abſurdities 


in making out their Intereſts : If they are preferr'd to the em- | 
loyments ofa Prince, by their vitions lives, they ſtain; and! 
bring an evil report upon the beſt cauſes, and ſometimes ruine | 
ih, their Soveraign, and many honeſt men that 


ſelves into the/headand diſguiſe of wel-meaning men, lead ſuch 
into errors before they are well aware of what theſe are within 
Ot-this kind was Ceſar Borgia Machiavells 
Prince,. who never ſtaid at any Villany in order to the executi- 
on of his projet, and in the end fail'd'of all. - © | 

| Thoſe that have the moſt extended appetites,” but ftrongeſt 
reaſon, undertake great matters, and oft perform them to admi- 
ration,, but not without many Violencies, and much Injuftice, 


by. the przdominancy of their paſſions: ſuch was*Fmulin Ceſar, 
and Alexander the great. "Adana 

If the propenſity be inthe loweſt extent, and meet with a - 
judgement of: the like low degree 'of 'capacity, the men with. 


whom it is {o,- are generally free from offence, -becauſe of the | 
weakneſs of their appetites, and fooliſh for want of judgement, | 
\they are the Innocent ſoft- men of the world. of theſe it is | 
| meant when it is commonly ſaid probitas laudatur & alget, plain 
| dealing/is good, but he that uſeth it thall diea Beggar. And for 
; want.of diſtin&ion, Proverbial Sayings of this natute, are ſome- | 
times the-occaſion of ftaggering inthe progreſſes of virtue. 

If the propenſity be. weak, and the rational faculty indiffe- 
T0; ſuch/are the honeft. and good men of the world, in a ge- 
neral r LOS: 


Bur ifthe provocations of nature are-flow , and the judge- 
ment exceeding good ,- which is very rare ( for God Almighty 
D | or 
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forthe moſt part puts a quick reaſon-where there areftrong paſ-' 
ons then thoſe are the beſt men, ſame, whereof' have been 
| called the Heroes ofthe. World ; and:others, by:the-:old\'Hea; 
| thens Canonized for Gods : And of this ſort in later times was 
| Epaminond.as among the'Thebans , and: Scipio Africanu among 
the Romans 5\ before whom the World would:not have: been a- 
ble to ſtand, .had they been Soveraign Princes of any confider- 
able Country : In adverſe. fortune and in proſperity they are of 
equal temper, content and glory, The ſorting of theſe people 
make diverſities of faftionsand Religions; of whom one which 
is the laſt , is only ſafe for any Government to eſpouſle. | 

But we muſt not conclude theſe obſervations without an ex- 
ception ,, where xducation has been as-it was in Alexander un- 
der Ariſtotle a, great Philoſopher.,, which had great influence 
on him ; for during the ftrength. thereof, he lived: virtuouſly , 
and with great renown ; 'butafter that begantowearout-; and 
the force of Nature to return and prevail ; the glory of his for- 
mer life was: ſhaded by bis. looſeneſs: and: debauchery.” And 


the ſaying of another great Philoſopher to his Scholers, laugh- 
ing at a Phifiognomer , who declared him bythe outward view 


a vitious perſon, is notto be: forgotten; | So 7 am, fays he , 'by 
Nature , but I have made 4 Conque$t by Philoſophy.:it) 
64 £2 be x7 438350 SHERIDAN ACHES? 
4; ]N the next place place we will contider the ations of Men, 
_* now.Law is the rule by which ſuch , or any' other beings | 
are governable. | 3257 $2KD, Bet 
The Law of Nationsis what is generally praftiſed/ among 
Neighbour Countries , and has chiefly concernment-in War 
and Peace, If it be univerſally uſed, 1tis faid to be: the Law 
| of Nations through the-whole world, | as we often call it , and 
ought not to vary from the Law of God ;/which is the Law of 
Reaſon : If rhey be madeby Man, wecalkthem humane Laws, 
from the Author :. If they concern the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment of a, Nation, they are called: Fundamental , other-! 
ways not. With us in Exglazd, thoſe that relate to' private Cor- 
| porations , or Places , .oxPerſons in fome particular confide- 
rations, are named Privileges , becaule they are private Laws: 
ſuch which have reſpe& to all in general, becauſe they are 
common to'all., are called the common-Law ;: if they be made 
by A& of Parliament, they may concern either Privileg'd men 
| or 
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or Places in particular, or the Conimunity in.general,) havin 
q an extenſive power overall , and-goe by thetiame of Statutes. P 
g The Laws of Nature, Itake itythongh fome think otherwiſs, 
is that Rule whereby all things in the: WorkÞ which (have :not 
reaſon , or wantthe.uſe of it ,:havetheir ations gdverncd; iand 
is ol paged by.the-Providenceiof God and may be ſaid 
a neceſſity ; {o the motion of the Stars, the aftions of Birds and! 
By the Law of Naturs'all Anirhals followiamd obſerve their. 
Appetites., and to theopreſcrvationofthemfelves', cat what is 
proper food for them | where theycar get it; andrake from , 
I onone another as Birds and:Beafts of prey;and this by 
neceſlity., for without. that, .many«ould -noc hve'; 'and God 
has defign'd it fora good end; for:otherwiſefome kinds would 
increaſe to an unhitting/proportion for-the Earth ro ſuſtain: 
and what. is done by. this Law, isnofin, tin t ofthe necel- 
fity. Among the;.old.,-)and-ſome: new :Philofophers ; there ' 
are thoſe , who being taq-inteat hereon , haverkeld a fare'in 
all things , and certain Ghriſtianz too firict ination | | | 
Were it not indeed for the ſpeqidl! Providence bf. God Al- 
mighty , that rational Souls hays ſothe freedowv1of'-will ,:\and 
that the whole World will notbe found in the fame frare:tir. 
now is, atſuchtime-as the polition of the Hbavens will be; 
thus again hereafter ; perhaps it mightnot be ablurd ro think 
of Platonick years ;. but thoſe things:will alter the Scene. / 
By the ſpecial Providence of Gad , I: underftand' his extra- 
ordinary works , which are rare, and do: therefore argue the 
excellency of the Artift,, who has made a. noble: Engine with 
ſo much various curiofity as the World is ; and:yet for many 
thouſands. of years:it.needs'no correttion or: amendment that | 
we can diſcover. But-we cannototlierways ſuppoſe then that 
ſome men draw abfurd.conſequetices:of Atheiſm therefrom ; fup- | | 
poting there is no Deity , becauſe we have nor converſe there» | 
with in ſpecial manner. oct th 113 be) IT 

The Law. of Reaſon; which 4s ſometimes called the Law | 
Moral, 'Lunderfſtand, that by - which-animare things rational| 
ought to be governed, and is allo. the Law -of 'God , becauſe 
God dirc&s it.  Wecallit the Law of reaſon ; 'becauſe we find 
it out by reaſoning 5; and:confiſtschiefly of o___ in refpet 
* a double. relation; the: one toward God , the-other -— ol 
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_ Law:likewiſe whickr.isrevealedin Seripture, iscalled the | 
| Law. of God, forthe abovementioned canſe,and of the Law of | 
reaſon, is rather an:explanation, -than afty wayes different, and 
ſcems ill interpreted whereiit difſents.' | ns 
The wer reaper mn Soul bo do a thing ; It is 
ſometimes diſp« thebody from it's paſſions, and at other 
times by the reſults of "reaſon, and very rarely is a Will with- 
out a Motion from the one, or an Inclination from the other. 
| As cither predominates,! ſorhe Soul-does' generally Will, un- 
leſs the ſpecial dire&ion' of ' Almighty 'God,' or a ſpontaneous 
Motion does varyit. Some likewiſe will urge a fatal neceſſity, 
havingtheir minds chicflyiintentupon the laſt reſult of reaſon, 
as.others taking notice both-of that; -and'the impulſe of nature; 
iorche Will, :though iis rarely known to ad freely,' yet one 
would think it:niight by thisInftance. Put the caſe- the Appe- 
|-tite dodifpok to a-vitious houſe,” his Reaſoning to more 
| ſober and: conyernient affairs yet ir-ſcems-not improbable he 
may Will;-andanfſome cafes doan a&vdiſtinet from; and nor 


_ i|chic Wi hereben ts nect of great controverſie in Philo- 
|{ophy, (andProfeſſors.of RAigion have brought it into queſti- 
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| 0 obſerve/andi-promate the Tubſtance of Gods worthip, in 
whichthe world generallyagree.'* © : Ja fi 

Without reaſon it ſeems there could 'be rio Sin, -as there is 
not in irrational Animals, nor likewiſe virtue, for they both 
proceed from'the-comparing or gras 11m es of the. Soul of 


| on-in Divinity, delighting rather in ſuch vain altercations, than 


man. -  Hereupon it follows, thatto be-chaft by a diſpoſition of 
body, -or tobe temperate. Meat, Drink, -OF Venery, on the 
the ſame cauſe is not a virtue: To bevaliant upon the warmth 
of wine, - or by the. naturalhheat- of the-brain, a weariſomeneſs 
of the world, ; upon greaterkill in a weapon than another, up- 
ontrength of body, -a bruitiſhi nature, or an abſurd fear of be-| 
ing accounted Cowards if they refuſe to-puttheir livesupon the 
chance of a Die, as many} do with unmanly weapons, is not 
true Valour, nor oft accompanied with the courage of Nature, 
nor practiſed. in well govert' d Commonwealths, or amongſt the 
truly Valiant and Victorious ſort of people; and is at this day in 
greater eſteem. no where, 'than; amorigft: the 'moſt effeminate 
Men and Nations.  Neitheris-it a virtue toibe juſt and tempe- 


rate | 
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temperate;.when the defign is to: purpoſes of ambition ; -but 
then are men {aid todo' an att of virtue, when'they have're- 
ſpe alone to the command of Almighlity God, either revealed; | 
or found out by reaſon. . | > 0139 2k oidtur (2 
» Hereupon likewiſe wedo count Children, Fools,, Madmen, | - 
and ſuch-asare of nan ſane-memory by Sickneſs 'or Age; 'ex- 
empt from the Law-:of God, which-is of reaſon, -and generally 
through the whole world-in humane Laws, they are not puniſh- 
ed -no. more than-Beaſts-when they do: miſchief, becauſe for the] 
time they-are deprived of their reaſon, they are 'in-like condi- 
tion with other Animals. - . -- | ziby 
If a.man- in a capacity to reafon, : do.not reaſon. aright, this 
ſcems noffin' in him; nor if he acts according to his reaſon; for| 
110 man can be expected but that he ſhould: do according as'he 
judges. -  Butif aman ſhall reaſon/arighe, and not do according- | 
ty, tohimitis fin, and again tor: reaſon aright; and a&t from 
ence. is a virtue, to reaſon wrong; 4nd from-thence do wrong,” 
may be called a good meaning, - or to,reaſon wrong,:and do! dit+ 
fercntly, may be ſaid an ill meaning ; but enquirewhether they 
be virtuous or finful ations. | | | 
It follows further, that t6 puniſli-men barely for their opini= 
ons, is unjuſt and unreaſonable';;-butif they. endeavour to adi- 
vulge them ( though they are condeited that ſo' they ought to. 
do.) if. that may prove miſchievous to'a Conimonwealth, they | 
 |are to bereftrained. notwithſtanding ;/ as one ought! to take: a| 
{word out'of a Madmans/hand, or as he: that -is inſe&ted with 
the Plague, ought not tobe puniſh'&for having a Diſeaſe , yer: 
if he will go abroad to'endanger;others,. the Lawsof this Land 
| [doreaſonably juſtihe the puniſhingof him, even in-{ome caſes to 
death, uponthis ground chiefly to. prevent danger in others: ; 
and they that pretend an opinion,: but :are: not - thereof perſwa-| | 
ded, deſigning under that-colour.to-difturb a Nation, and rai le. 
advantages to themſelves, ought tothaye inflicted on themheay y | 
penalties. -. | I hd 7 
Furthermore, {ceing- by reaſon. we' find out;that- there is: a 
God, bythe like reaſon we are taught we ought not to ſp-ak or 
at irreverently concerning him; - or to ſet up any ſeigned God- 
head againſt , or equal-with himz-fecing he made the world, 
% and continues it in.x wonderful order; in caſe of evil, or miſchief 
4 happened.or impending; -he is, we may conclude,” moſt able to! 
| | F 
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I4 | 
relieve us; | Hereuponitfollows that we ought to defire help of | 


|ry thing, butby the Law of reaſon'no- more than an equal right 
{ to all things : in the firſt caſe'man may have what pox 
which 1s the tate common to other Animals; and in thefecond, | 


him, reaſon tells us he will fuccour: usthe rather, for ſo doing, 
and that we ought to be hambly thankfull for what mercies he 
ſhews, which is our duty toward God. -:: | 

Come wethen to what we) owe toward Man. Bythe Law of 
Nature we do fi that every man may have a right toeve- 


there ought to .be an equal divifion in convenient proportions, | 
which = peculiar to ds creatures, and having been ads, | 
we ought to-becontent with our parts, and not citherby ftrong 
hand, or cunning circumventions, take from our Neighbours 


| is notagrecing with reaſon, but againft it, ſo is it abominable 
/|evento the nature of man: - Hen) 


5. A Nother faculty "of tlie Soul, is to-be deliphted, and | 
"A. pained,. 


gencies, that is moſt conducible, whenone lives among a hap- 


In ſome ſort alſo we havpadury toward other Animate Crea- 
tures; for by:the Law off Nature we may make uſe of them, but 
to affli& them,cſpecially when we have no bencfitthereby, as it 


if rs yen en The things which cauſe 
the firtt, are called and on the contrary, thoſe thar occa- 
fion the other, evill, and in the abſtract good and evill, and ac-' 


cording to their degrees are they ſaid to be more or leſs ſo. Now! 


if the queſtion be asked whar'is che chicfeſt good, before we! 
anſwer, we muſt diftinguilh and ſay, if it be meant of the Ori-! 
ginal cauſe, doubtleſs God Almighty; if it be ſpoken to the: 


means as to our own furtherance, we may reply, 2 virtuous life; 
if to the thing it ſelf, the pleaſure is that which is lar- 
geſt in extent, duration, and freedomefromevil, and is the cen-' 
ter of our defigns, and end of our labors. | 
But let ourendeavours be never ſo-capacious, withont a ſpe- 
cial providence of Almighty God, Virtue can rarely, if at all, 
make a happy man in this world, when fortune 3s wanting, 
which is 4 hore? a thing without defign : andof all contin-' 


py people: for an unfortunate Nation, likethe rapid motion of: 
the eighth Sphere, ſpoken of. by ſome Philoſophers, forceth 


againfttheir proper motionall Inferiour Orbes to a confufion of! 


them, | 
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|them, and a neceſſary: ycilding to that firſt great Circle. And 
a happy Country does much improve the Fruits of a virtyous 
| life, to all that live therein. - TORR. | ] 


6. J Ha then in the concernsof a mans life, having ſo'great 
-*- a ſhare, inthe next place let us enquire thereof. The 
Krength and happineſs of a Nation, ſeems chiefly to confift in 
theſe things: - that they have a good Government; thatthe peo- 
ple be many in number, and that. they be conveniently provi- | ; 
ene Tater choir aj; pectalycimgtiha tid 
\GIXCcIAans DAayV ner Eye £ y- Ne CAIET | 
men that governed may" mr Calmibulowcalilts litiicds Coun- | | 
try, 'Which was divided into many ; :and'obſerving' ſome were 
directed by one man principally, others by many of better ſort, | | 
( that is tofay ) by the richer; and ſomeby the: people gene- ; | | 
rally; did call the firſt kind a Monarchy, the ſecond an Ariſto- - 
crahie, thethird a Democrake, for the reaſons cxprefied parti- | 
cularly in the derivation-of their ſeveral names; and thoſe de- 
nominations have been brought through the Romane Con- 


ueſts tows at this day, _ But this ſeeming to be too general, | 

ce thee who do fay, that there be alſo mixet Govern-| | 
ments. | | 
The way of divifion we will chaſe, ſhall be this ; All Go- 

vernments are either of an abſolute: Monarchy, an abſoluteRe- | | 


publique, where theAuthority is divided,or mixt.By an abſolute | 
Rint Government, I mean, ( and asItake it, itisthe ; 
general acception of the word ) fuch as where the Legiſlative 


power, and the Executive, is —_— or Originally all in | 
one perſon, without alſcnt of others ; for if one man make | 
Laws, andthen Execute them; .or Govern by the dictate of his i 
own Will, or without Law, it ſeems nat different in nature; 


and every Officer of inferiour degree, in ſome 1enſe, may be|. | 
faid tobe a Legiſlator. Byan abſolute Re ma-' | 
jor voice (which muſt be fromthbree at leaft, and may beto any 
; number more ) has the Legxlative and Executive power. By a; 
pl divided Government, when the Legiſlativeis m the one entire-| 
þ ly, andthe Executive in theother. By a mixt, when part of <i-| 
% or of both, is in the one, and the reſt in the other. 

An abſolute Monarchical Government, ſeems not ſo good: 
for the Prince, nor the people; becauſe every one cannot” well' 
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; reſolution and expedition , 'in which they- generally have de- 
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Execute the Legiſlative power at the laſt reſort, in-reſpe& he 
may want Judgement or regular affections :--if he be himſelf, or 
leave his Succeſſor of corrupt nature, ' it does: not oft fall -out , 
) that his Kingdom or his Lite is not taken from him ; for if he 
be vitious, which Sycophants will not only/ſooth him in , but 
promote: and men are generally enclin'd to thoſe moſt, who 
cover their infirmities : having ſuch authority , he will hardly 
refrain that which men account their properties; and the abuſed 
to be revenged , and others, upon apprehenfions ,' to ſecure 
| themſelves, will be apt to joyn in conſpiracy. Ihe want judge- 
"ment , defigning men of greater wit will undermine/and ſub- 
verthim: [All Ages arc full of ftories of this kind , and+ from fo 
great a Latitude of power.in one. perſon abuſed ; the word Ty- 
rant: which atfirit did bear the honourable name of a King, 


|-grew at laſt toimport an Oppreſſor. - Thales of Greece being 


askedon his return from certain Travails which he had made, 


| what was the-ftrangeſt ſighthe had ſeenin them ,. made this | 


.anſwer', 4 Tyrant that had lived long. 


| --Butit muſt notbe denied when an abſolute Monarch proves 


a, wile Prince that is judicious and moderate in his paſſions, he 
-many times does admirable things , and ſettles ſuch Laws and 
Cuſtoms as continue ſome diſcents , which ſeems an obffion 
to. what is before mentioned , .and has been heretofore obſerved 
by others ; but for the former:reaſons, and that anexcellent 
Prince may perform more renowned actions in another kind of, 
Government , | it ſeems not todeſerve the preference. + 
Neither is'an abſolute Republique good , becauſe /it cannot 
well _ the Executive part in the firſt of the ſource; for it 


muſt be done by one mind 1n refpe& of contrivance, ſecrefie G 


fe&. It follows then in the third place, that if many men ma- 
nage the executive part , or one man without conſent”, the Le- 
giflative, orany part of each , it cannot always'ſo well be 
done, for the reaſons before ; but if the Legiſlative be executed 
by. one upon the afſent ofmany , and the Executive by one a- 
lone z. that this is the beſt Government , and. by experience ] 
think it has been found to have endured longer , and with more 
advantages than any other. But we may ſay of Governments 
as is faid of the Elements ,: that they are rarely found unwoven 
with one another , and that they take their names from the 


[ moſt predominate. But 
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But becauſe ſome have doubted of this, and we would wil- 
lingly endeavour to give a reaſon of the known Laws of 
England, let us enter more particularly into the boſom of this 
ſubjet. We are to remember that, as was ſaid before, every 
man by the Law of Reaſon has anequal right to every thing , 
( from which fingle confideration in a ſrt of people with us 
lately in Exg/azd, did proceed the Levelling humour ) But be- 
cauſe ſome things are not poſſibly to be divided, in reſpect of 
their nature amongſt Mankind , as the Air we breath j and 0- 
thers cannot be ſo well uſed in common, as Meat, Drink and 
Clothing ; it follows that in reaſon there ought to be a diviſi- 
on of theſe , and that thoſe remain entire ; for in all Societies 
where Community is pretended , at laſt they come to pro- 
oof when the Meat and Drink and Clothing is diftri- 

uted. 

If itbe asked in what proportion thoſe things which may be 
divided, are to be diſtributed , reaſon tells us according to e- 
very mans neceflity. If by what Rule or Law, for a Rule and 
Law is all one, doubtleſs by the Law of God , which is tound 

out by reaſon , and thereto agreeable. 

| Tfwhoſhall declare whatthe Law of Reaſon is ; one man a- 
lone may erre , but with aſſent of others, he is leſs lyable : a 
multitude have in them more oft the voice of Nature , Yox Popu- 
li Yox Dei in many caſes is the more true. Hereupon,though one 
man alone may be good, yet with aſſent of a Parliament, as it 
is conſtituted with us in Exgl/azd, of all ſorts of people, from all 
places , is ſurely generally better to ſuch a purpoſe. 

The laſt long Parliament one would think 1s an objection , 
ſithence many extravagant enormities {e!] out. Though they 
cannot poſſibly be excusd, yet this may be faid for them ; A 
Parliament may be in the wrong until better conſideration, and 
to themat ſometimes it was the more excuſable, fithence they 
had many voluntary and neceſſary excluſions; and we cannot 
tell what they would have done, when the heat which provok't 
them by the general noiſe of grievances blown -up by facti- 
[ous men beyond a juſt report , had been a little flack't upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, if there fad been no purgations. I ſuſpend my 
own thoughts , and chooſe rather to report the opinion of our 
[late moſt pious and judicious Prince King Charles the Firſt, and 


Bf 


in his own words , which are theſe to his Son our preſent $0- | 
Veraign. 
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| Veraign. ' Ner would 7 have you to entertain any uver/ation or 
diſlike of Parliaments , which an their right conFflitution with free- 
dom and honour will never injure or diminiſh your greatneff, but 
will rather be as interchangings of Lowe, Loyalty, nl. , confidence be- 
tween 4 Prince aud his People. Nor woull the events of this black 
Parliament have bzen other than ſuch ( however much biaſed by 
fattious ineleftions ) if it had been preſerved from the inſolencies 
of my dictates , and tumultuary impreſſions , the ſad effetts of 
which will zo doubt make all Parliaments, after this, more cautions 
to preſerve that freedom and honour which belongs to ſuch (_Aſvems- 
blies ( when once they have ſhaken off this yoak of vulear encroach- 
ment ) ſince the publique intereſt conſiſts iu the mutual and com- 
on good both of Prince and People. Nothing can be more happy 
for all, than in fair, prave and honourable ways to contribute - 
counſels in common , enatting all things by publique conſent , with- 
out Tyranny or Tumnults, we muſt not ſtarve our ſelves becauſe 
ſome men have ſurfeited oz whotſom food. 

The inconftancy of the Vulgar, noiſed in all Stories, is a- 
nother obje&ion. We muſt here again diſtinguiſh : If the Yul- 
gar , I mean the common voicy of men take upon them to judge 
of a perſon , they are oft miſtaken ,. for they do it by the ap- 
pearance only ; and Men upon deſigns , aftecting popularity , 
put on Maſques and Diſguiſes', which is the gn of Vulegar |. 
error in theſe things ; but ifthey take upon them to judge of 
what is reaſonable , the common voice bs generally lefs er- 
ror than that of particular men. When a man appears virtu- 
ous, they commend him ; and when vitious, they decry him : 
ſo then the wavering proceeds not from the people , who are 
conftant always to x 4- commendations of virtue , but from the | 
ſubje& , who changesthe courſe of his ations, and is himſelf 
variable in this life , or at leaſt has a difterent outward ſhape. 

Now as a good Goveenment my Jy challenge the pre- 
heminence of the three neceſlaries before mentioned, ſo good 
Laws may bear the greateſt reputation therein. They will 
Execute themſelves, and the Executive part isuſually moſt de- 
fetive. Laws diſpoſe men in their natures to good, or bad; 
are the cauſes of fzlicity or miſery according as they are made, 
and alter the very form of mens manners. | 

The Romans excelled herein, which I count was the prin- 
cipal foundation and durance of their Victories and Proſperi- 

ries. 
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ties. Suetonins takes notice that Ceſar did eſpecially obſerve 


doubtleſs on the Roman Diſcipline ( which was a branch of 
their Law ) to encline their minds to Yalour, and condu&. 
Mexander, being in this particular not altogether ſo happy, 
did chiefly infift upon a goodelettion, in reſpett of Judgement, 
regular Aﬀections, and Experience. 

Being upon the point of Laws, let it not be thought amiſs to 
mention theſe few obſervations. In a Commonwealth there 
ought not to be too many Laws, becauſe they cannot then be 
well remembred by them to whom they are a Rule, nor thoſe 
who are to Judge by them. The Penalties ought to be equal to 
the Offence; it they be too little, it renders rhe Law frivolous, 
as are many of our Antient Pznal Statutes ; by the riſe of the 
valne of money in theſe later Ages, by the pleaſure of our 
Kings; but more-confiderably by To fall of the value of Silver, 
occafioned by the plenty of it from the Weſtern World, not 
long fince difcorercdt and ſome made of late are rendred uſeleſs 
upon a like reaſon. They arenot to be too great, becauſe of the 
Infirmitiesof Mankimd ; but an error of this lat nature is cn the 
right hand. 

A juſt Action, is what is done by a Rule or Law, and Juſtice 
by way of excellency, is that which is done by the Rule or Law 
of Reaſon. Now the determination of controverftes, which is a 
doing of Juſtice, ought to be near the reſidence of the parties, 
and with ſmall, if any charge, to the concerned perſons , but 
what is volumary; otherwiſe it will become a burden to the 
grcater number,” and intollerable to the poorer ſort, and in ca- 
| ſes of a ſmall value, to all. | 
| The common obje&ion that the Law brought into the Coun- 
| try, would make ir differ in many places, is idle; fithence by 
; experience in the Seſſions of Juſtices of the Peace, and Courts 
| of Record, in Corporations through all Ee/and we find the 
| contrary. 
| To paſs on when the Laws ate made, who {hall compare the 
' ations of men with theſe Rules or Laws, that is, ſhall be Judge 
of the breaches and abſervatices of them. Many cannot well 
_ | performthis partin a common courſe, becauſe thete may be 

, wanting a reſolution : one may be of opinion, by a certain fa&, 


ſuch a Law, or a branch thereof, is tranſgreſs'd, another not, a 


—— 


F 2 | third 


the ſtrength of body inthe choice of his Souldiers, depending | 
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{third may differ from both ; for the ſame fa&t may be thought| 
Murder by one, Manſlaughter by another, and Se defendenado 
by a third : ſo to prevent a delay in Juſtice, it is generally well 
committed to a fingle perſon , who may appoint ſubſtitutes 
with an appeal to himſelf. | 
If the Laws are well made, and Judgement gn g1- 
ven ; yet without a Coercive power Men will not obey them : 
the placing thereof ought not to be 1n a major voice, becauſe 
they may be of ſo many ſeveral minds ; and conſequently by 
delay, and want of reſolution , Juſtice may be Canes : 
two have the ſame unaptneſs;therefore it is well repoſited in the | 
hands of a fingle perſon. Thus in Ezg/and, the foundation of 
Judicature and power is in the King, and did appear more 
perſpicuouſly heretofore, when they fate uſually on one of the | 
| Benches , and are both well plac'd in the ſame perſon , ſeeing | 
noone of either can beſo well executed alone ; it is called with 
us the Executive power, as his other with the previous afſent 
of the Lords and Commonsthe Legiſlative. | 
If inquiry be whether he ought to be ele&ted , we anſwer 
no, for theſe reaſons: A major voice in the chooſers may not 
be ; becauſe many men may be of yarious minds, and think of 
ſeveral perſons, and the common good thereby neglected , as 
is oft ſeen, for want of a Governour ; if we ſay by Lot, the 
nominations may be ſo large, and chance ſo great ; to which 
| may be added in both , corruptions by Money , and other jug- 
ling devices, that men of worth are not like to be choſen, as 
' is of frequent experience ; and whenan election is made , the 
| Eleced's natural affe&ions to himſelfand Family will make a 
different Center to the intereſt of the publique. . | | 
| The nextqueſtion may be , whom, and out of what Family; 
that alſo muſt be determined by the Law of God , which is of | 
Reaſon, or of Nature. The fr cannot do it, becauſe God 
Almighty having made all Families equal, no reaſon can be 
iven why one fimply conſidered in it ſelf, ſhould be prefer'd 
— another : which conſideration taken alone has cauſed 
much miſchief in the World : But we muſt haſten off, and not 
ſtay here. Letus then have recourſe to the other branch of the 
| Law of God, which is the Law of Nature ; and there poſleſſ- 
| on givesa Title. Sothen, that Man or Family which has got 


| pollefſion of the Crown , has a good title by the Law of God; 
| | and 


— 


7 be. Introdufion. | . _f 
and A tells us , the:elder ollcflion. is to be preferred be- 


fore the' your er, to prevent Contention-, :which is the Nurſe 

of War, d eonſcquently : a deffrdtion to Mankind : and- if 

any ſhould now ſcton foot a ſuppoſed elder than thenow King 

of Englanas ; a long and peaceable; fleſſion is to be prefer'd 

before. a more antient pretence z fithence that is well known, 

/ Lode can be but guels'd at,, time having worn: outa certain 
now/ſe 


*IEfollows one-wouldthink, thathe which has Poſſeſſion of 
& Crown may diſpoſe.it to whom he will ; and fo he might 
ar of Natare;. butihe Faw of Reafori comes now- in 


again, andtells us ; that Salus Po li is, Supreme Les : therefore 
ſeeing the diſcovery of his min in.many caſcs, eſpecially near 
| Vis caſon andſc ales om: ; ſome ebr-uh 9 


rts to deceive: Rabon it Mfoltows , that ſuch a 
one-ought tob hisSucceſfor ,, whom we may reaſonably think | 
PR woul generally mean , and that is one of his own 
Be gh is allo ag & a le tor NATUEG x - .and of them the 
be S of reaſon. \The Love 


lines generally moſt -to himſelf, it a ſcqondide- 
5 Children), ar then to his Brothers and Sifters :. fo 
hildren are tobe. txfcr'd be his pig ghar 


ons: By thismeansthe intereſt of the. Pop! * 
with Kr of the Crown, as itis. ( Godbe] lefſed ) with us in 
| " land: andthereby the natural 1 rooms a King, infavour | | 


imſelf, his Children and Family ;..tend of neceſſity to'the | 
oof his Subj 2s ;, 2. eG is a; good determiner of | 
|" Thepe his; CINg a pl blique ie (d | 
The principate bjections. a an Hereditary Monarchy 


& Prince may. be fooliſh ,- of new-ſane memory ., 
la Child, het maydote, or be vitious : allwhich" may happen to 
any ſingle perſon cleded; though itbe raxethata Child is cho- 
ſen ; and often it falls out, that the worſt men are in: Nh beſt 

| difguiſes. But toanſwer,, Ethere be.good Laws made:(which 
| | are aneffential part to the happineſs * 2 Nation ) heican- com- 

mit no general and confide; ra _ injury, without Agents, who 
| obght to be ſubject to the Law , =, dread whereof will terrific 
them ; 
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them :' Good men willhe/ adviſin rn, , his en Kelanods PI 
the Love: of him, and their Fami erſwade much, Pro- | 
teftors or Guatdians, maybe to chem inf Ne of the particular 
caſes before mentioned. | 
| This we may be ſure of by exp OT this mall Elegtions 
, meri generally of the beſt tempers EI not cho! en,, th 
7 but of the middle rank, afid ſo isalwaycs a race of Kings: 
work ; forasthere may be one extreamly b I, there. may. 
| another in Jiſcent as gf atly goc ' fo: that though! ac Þ 
there may be difference, * "yertake the ti 
| of the common nature of nankind, ' w! 
to be conterit with, becauſe in a train! 
bet wavever found, and# wut rarely , 
general diſpoſition 6 
| tage, tabs con de 
return t6 a-private le, wil 
there was alwayes, yet! | ; 
their Ele@ors. W's 
Bur to concladethis,'C God Almigh Sms rokweloſ PI 
| | whatdeſe@ive h | Ai "a man Ty 01 oo caſcs, to "the inten 
[ rat: | 
| = 
< div ded F 0 pars ang f 
Nati6t-is Yor | 
ſwaſion, or c no, and-are called the Ec defiaſtical bg 4 
- Civil: both whick'are unitec perl I pa 19 EE] 4 
Z | vided in ſome otfier Countries by their clathings : 
F of very. fatal -6onfequicnee ; th ;{ F- 
way, and the'CivilMagiftrate A 
| Neither of thoſctwecan be well mana "Þ 
as well as puniſhrhents'* rewards at either in opinion as -ho- A 
nours;\ofavhichthe King g with tis” isthe foutitain,. or Tach real þ 
good of the world;' as mie haveneed of, or affect, and. in ab- 
| __—_ anſwering all things, is money. , . 
| _ 
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cruelty'3 arcinegligent -and idle z have cauſed "many. tragical | 


{they take tothe firſt purpoſe ate generally theſe ; they humour 
|{olooſehim wage ro fo : they weaken him in his Reve- 


| 7 The. ſttrodudtion. | | 


{ 


conftant:Revenue ſufficient for the common and uſyal defence'of 
the peopie againft Invadors,. and Rebels, and upon: extraordi- 
nary occafions, a ſupplemental ayd by conſent in Parliament ; 
| for it. is truly reported that money is the Sinews of Warr, and 1 
may add allo, of Peace. ''' - | 


Q F-: of 4 I : 


_ Hereupor 


wer according to the 2m es of 


ire. the afſiſtance | 
command on_ to 


$ as 
' 


atkir ould beemploycd is calie to apprehend, 
doul g ought to s of reaſon. and regula- 

the fate and conſequence of employing ſuch as ate 
nt, but weak: judgements ; and.elpecially-of violent 


28s. ,; of luft*,' atnbition,  covetouſnels , 


& 


Hes to'thole F pn at have made uſe of them': -thiey gene” | 
rally fudy indoftrivuſly the nature/of their Soyeraign; and ha- | 
ing well underſtood that, "iti orderto their defigns , attempt 
fuch things as will notabide the Touchſtone of the Law , 'in 
preſumption upon: his fayonr ,, then diftruſting his affe&ions 
may waver. they ſcek to ſecure themſelves on. their\ own bot- 
tom : Now the foundation of power, as was before mentioned, 

onfiſts in money : Hereupon they endeavour to amals vaſt 


—_ 


ſums pac , Whereby to fortifie themſelves ; but this they 
conclude will not ſuffice ; - unleſs they ſyppreſs the power ever! 
ofthe Prince himſelf, and all metitorious perſotist "the ways 


him in his vices ifheÞBaye any that will raiſe an Odium , and! 


nue, by:countenancing publique frauds, wherein they have oft 
times's ſhare; in his Authority, by fomenting factions in Church 


and State, and when they have come to the -utmoſt of their| 
| | G 2 EE... 


— - 


| Becauſe there willbea perpetual want, there ought to be a 


| 
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[at theydareeven him to. do an any.. n | | 


own humour ;- but on the gther fide, ther 

thoſe, who ſtudy the intereſt'of their King 

| Honeſt and Jadicious andof Page 1d C 

Peace. --* | 
"The duty of Subjects i is not - 

confidered,: ſo not by. Childre 

them noe GR L 
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thoſe ay be : good a alſo i in their kind. 
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JUET is yon bathe arr ey 6 liawo beer: 
ſhed, .and ſome bloody and dreadfull >:this:  ſeamiagto ens, 
| the-pecyliar.mark of :being-\Gods own9:i has: bow 
rs ſack any the leaft;d{quiethels to us; fince | NV" Reſt ; 
Reformation,- and at this hour, none: aryons: tobe: protyreling| | | 
from i it, much leſs-impending r 7041 | 
If the Prince pg to ns A conſulerable power to compel | 
and.perſvade the Subjects; it; follows then that; they;ought'to || 
have but little co.refiſt him in the one or- other, ler tho preten- | 

ces benever-ſo gawdy. 

Further, the Laws- muſt m 4 time Sh nos to 5 BY decla- 
red,, and welce, after. -Many-Ages,. ſome/are wariting ilk 3 ſo 
then a eſtion may ariſe, by what Rule a Prince:ist6 Govern 
when. here is: adelicleneying ſay BY theLaw of Conſcience = | 
Reaſon, 


mn 
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pope incelaeT ition 
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roolitlez\ for thou 
corivenient; 'may do, and hecooors 
things z-yet a greater number 
proviſion, ſhe 
tract of time: rhe pans a po dechilons nor th ths & 
derſtood from whence it came; Fortune may now and then put ; 
an Argumentto the contr 
To cometoſomeInftahces, which may ferve as Arguments ; Ji 
Xenephon with a few men made « Retreat that has been of great 
glory to him through all times, evento this day, paſſing many | 
vaſt Countries againſt a prodigious mumber of men; but then | 
there was this in it. Firſt his Souldiers were provided with ho | 
Pikes, a fort of Arms'of the beſt uſe againſt Horſe in a'Ch 
pion Country, of which the Enemy confifted chiefly, and in| 


ave ated miraculous | 


| 


En] 
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eicloliresthey could do noconfiderable harm to Foot, which. 
wis/an acciderit: of Fortune. '' Then the General of the Perſians, 
ini-@xp<Rarion of out-wirting them by political 'contrivances, 
the time of burning the County: in their-march; till 
thy ore 6 near the Confines, that they had ſufficient main- 
ronarice foxrerreat out of their Dominions; after which they 
met witheno conſiderable Nations, andfor the moſt part, if nor 


pong,” \piyrumuleuary forces, theſe being generally ſarpri: 


__ Ceſer with-ſinall Stevs; being welt difciplined and provi- 
dee, *deft a grout number of Helvetians in his Wars of 
| xcipline or Ares ; butwhen he 
camet his-own forces, at leaſt 6- | 
qually unilirt ith. qe eng and-almoſt as Diſci- 
r lin'd; he foſtain'd d the loſsar D; fr achiuant, where if i it had been 
well followed; period had bolt his glories. Butin the 
ine = - da orien P ty by the advantage of his cunning, in 


vm nears pey's'Sors; he profefied he then fought 
| for his life, whereas hetetofore he had contended for honour. 
1-Sujeetrrthe" Turkiſh Emperour, with' a great Army, excel- 
hone bo _ and well provided, made c Con- 
© but when Tarberla;ze with an Army greater, and Dif. 
— neceſſaries at leaft equal, hewas not long before he 


"-"S64 mp7 ac oedid ſingular exploits with a few choice men; bur” 
it is gre ae 2 he found the inconvenience of a ſmall Ferrito- 


ry, 2s Epirus was, and inthe cloze of his years, made it his ptin-| 
cipal per cor himſelfwith alliances, by way of Supply to 
that deficiency 
| "We maſtnotdeny, that where the numbers' are great, with- 
onit-good Diſcipline and ftores, it breeds confuſion, and haſtens 
[os agen as ik the other hand, an Army or Countrie never 
did exceed in number fuch 4 proportion as was beyond the ca- | . 
—_—_ '$00d -Diſci ; many great Monarchies of the | 
and the March of Tamberlaine in exact order, are ma- 
nifeſt examples and arguments, 
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H 2 Pro- | | 


| more commodious for: Navigation , and a more' proper ſeat| 
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1k 8. des are the yext thing neceflary to. make a four 
Nation; they are ſuch .as hold; pliney f.. 
and Cora, Iron, Braſs, Wood for Fuel, Sh leg Maſs 
Hemp, | Pitch, 'Tarr,' the materials of- Powder:; ;:ifthey are not 
all produceable from'theground, -that thiey be not farr:off gi 
that there be convenicncy of Carriage for them, the.chief where- 
of is Water. | Henee itis;;- that all reat Governments have 
had their'Capital Scatsin Plentifoll:Countries which are.well | 
ftored with convenient: Proviſions, and for what _ Wants | 
havethe benchit of water for quick and eafie/Ca | 
. The Romans were ſeated on a rich So yle and not Genes 
the Mediterranean, andthe —— Seas ,-places of 'the 
moſt convenient Navigz 2 is part of the World; at thoſe 
times, inreſpec ofthe'extent thereof and quietneſs;; em 
riners Compals notbeing then invented. . The Zofers: 
upon the ſame ; the/7; wow at this day, ING 
t1an arid Carthaginian, and few, if any,-great > ur ra note 
are not or near ggod Rivers, orthe Seaitdelf i: Tt: is obſcr- | 
vable, round.the Rowmass CONTNRRPE iefly | 
skirts = Seas through whi chithoy could-the mire: coms | 
modiouſly ſend and receive fupplyes; and the Emperours wade. | 
forc'd to "withdraw ire from: to Pluces moſt remote: from. the] 
SCago ©: 5; #498 | 


Since the invention of the Mariners Needle 7theteare other | 


__ þ 


than that is where the Winds and Tides are more ſtirring, fince.|: 
Seamen by the benefit of the. Compaſs, can guide themſelyes| 
in the day without the fight of the Sun or Land-marks, and in | 


| cial places: and times. 


the Night without benefit of Stars or Fire , unleſs at -lome ſpe- 


9. [FE the People have a 200d zovernment, are many in num- 
ber, and well provided; yet ( eſpecially till-there are|' 
good conſtitutions ofT Laws ) if there be:not-a- good: eleftion a- | 
mong the Officers, thoſe advantages for! ſuch time will be ren; 
dred the lefs tgnifhicant. 
Welhall find the ſame Nation ſometime victorious; and the: 
World trembling under them ; and one would/think at firſt 
fight it proceeded from the nature of the people, and in- the; 


turn of a hand , upon the alteration of a Prince , or his affei- 
ons, |: 


— 
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the-Low- Countries ;ahei.Cioyn 'of; Englnd has: more 
Tan commay iy of ſomeſ{orrofits Nati prota _ orgy 
ye as many athen;bencr Karetdyithe' Country of © 1i;.| 
 akdeothis, that hete/ cannot eaſily be divefion 
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| jcrnment, ſahence it libs mach' of 44x repub- 
lique,: w "Gortheir thoughts without 
ſcar-of 'dangir,/ the cxinent; of republiques;'it' is likely-the 
would divide, ard ferzle on. one in e'tſual favs. 1222 
governments,'as it:fell-our to. Rexee, in the:dayes of Scylla, Mari-| 
_ Ceſar &c.-for: a a great. patt of the World, 


4 and 


16 men in ge 
vetou eſs, havein pes, og 


as did the Officers of the Ro T 


 hfricewn' ground, and 
mp" mn pftruter, his Famih; an ing 
k perour.;.w oh wyids below: Imperial 
nity., toask money at NT for the neeeſ 
ſary.defence of himand.them-, through-a perverſe. and obfti- 
nate diſcontent. at the former abuſes, ; ithey-had plenty 
rithin them, that hc was refuſed, and-fo they. toge-: 
ther.:, Andto Beſſms --who deponding;on: dealing. with <Hex- 


anaer , 
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leads of petty governments exceeding work for that rea- 
ſon, 'and more liable'to the Roman Co | 

Under them, It continued ſome 'kundreds if years, in that | 
time deſigned in-the nature of. 'Freakury,, - out-of which they | 


might draw men and wealth for the purpoſes of the Roman 
intereſts.” | 


 On'their Bxigencies inthe Continent they left aeqvedk "bind | 


bg toall Inyaders , "OI © rea ” the us and Fi 
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'Ciſes of their late Maſters; for what they had moſt apprehen-]- 
 fions of, they:did moſt carefully endeavour to extiriguilth, which | 
was the power and ſtrength chow whom having ſubdued | 
| they haddefire to keep under. = E IIEL IS 
_ _ In this condition habituatedallo for feyrgtal Apes-to a -Slay-| 
iſh temper, of mind, they were the moteeafily conquered by 
the Saxezs ,j invited in-toiaffift them uptmithe' freſh affliction of | 
. their Northern Neighbours. Under\them' # continued a 
conſiderable time , . dividedinro ſeven Nations, commonly cal-| 
; Ied the 'Saxon Heptarchy, being then in fomewhat betterplight 
| to defend themſelves than formerly; 'becauſe-they were redu- 
' ced to.a fewer-number ofprincipalities;- anÞ>wete'in 'ne*ſubje- | 
tion , the Daniſh inroadsand the confeqtierice thereof forfome'| 
| t00 confiderable-timeiexcepted. TR 354: DLO S426 EO OHTFIDAT] 
; After divers contentions,2and great fluQtuations , it all reſol- 
| ved at laſt into ene Monarchy , under aWeft Saxox#Ptinice, and 
then far more .confiderable. - While ir reniained + thijs/;' the 
Church of Rowe, and: ſereral of the Nobility, whothad'large 
poſſeſſions here , from the Remaz policy , in'granting large im- 
munities to ſome who yeiltled to them intheirConqueſts;E&con- 
ſequently great intereft did frequently perplex the Natiohi, with | 
civil difſentjon',. and by thatvery mcans principally it 'became | 
a prey to the Norman Conquerour. 2! 7 OE 
he ſame cauſes remaining, the effe&s did not differ under 
the ſucceeding Kings; inſomuchthat thoſe vitorious'Attemy 
and Conquetts that were made in ſeveral places , eſpecially'in 
France , werefrequently diftracted , and at laft utterly extin-/ 
\guiſht by our contentions at home. ' 7 Ks 
ha the time of Hezry the 4th. The policy upon which great 
| men kept and 'increaſed their eftates Doybnd a moderate "and 
] competent bulk , by advantage of a Statute they had gained in 
|the days of Edward the Firſt, impowring them to'Entayle | 
all was fruſtrated by an invention at Law ,*which could not be; 
effeed before upon divers defrgns in Parliament ; the iflue of 
this was a bane to great poſſeſſions , and conſequently to ſuch 
wers and intereſts as did frequently mate the Kings, and di- 
urb the people of England, : 1s 
Henry.the 7th. followed the blow , acting ſeveral things le- 
velled to the fame purpoſe, and with benefit to them' that in 
thoſe days didnot generally think ſo, for by this means they 
| "| | were] 
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were taken off from inclinations to a common miſchief , to | 
which they were provok'd by their paſſions, and the urgings 
of vain and neceſſitous men, and in the calamity whereof they | 
themſelves and their Families had the moſt deplorable | 
ſhares. 

The Church of Rome, together with the Doctrine of Sal- | 
vation , had impreſsd in the minds. of men an opinion, 
that what is once given to the Church is Sacrilege to take 
away ; by which means ( ithikewiſe having divers other arts to | 
increaſe) they kept their cftates,and became very formidable to 
the Kings of Exg/and ; but being undertook by Henry the 8th. 
he tore from them, with great ſeverity, thoſe large poſſeſſions 
which rendred them dangerous to his intereſts. 

| Queen Elizabeth his Daughter, by along and prudent reign, 
did fx her ſelf, and marvellouſly improve the Intereſt of this 
Nation,wrapt up inſeparably with the trueft of the Crown, And 


| 


now did begin to appear the fruits of the Mariners Compaſs , 
not long before invented , the Trade and {hiping of the world 
leaving the calmer, and ſctling in our more active Seas. In her | 
Reign the Nation was very potent, as may be obſerved by the | 
notable enemies it withſtood , when the Princes round us were 
generall in defign of our ruine , and yet with eternal honour | 
were they all refifted , and ſome notably ſhattered. | 
Scotland was (till out , and capable of being a miſchievous 
diverſion on all occaſions, which immediately upon the Queens 


death: was united in King f ames. | | 
And now one would have thought the Crown had been out 


| into the preſence of powerful Noblemen there , and after into | 
the hearts of certain Ezg/iſh here, from a cloud no bigger in 


of all danger at home, when on a ſudden did appear an intereſt 
in Scotland , which had its beginning in the Queens dayes , 
thatby the neglect and abſence of King Fames , working it ſelf 


| ſhew than a mans hand , became in the dayes of King Charles 
| the Firit, a moſt good and pious Prince, the greateſt ſtorm , and 
| of more terror than of many Ages had befallen , but is now dif- 
fipated. And the Kingdom till of late by the abſence of the law- 
ful Prince, was in perpetual danger of divition and confuſion ; 


| when it pleaſed God, at the point of deſpair, by the hand of the 


| then General Morcke, and now Duke of Albemarile, a renowned | 
and admirable Commander , to reſtore us one of excellent en- 


K dowments , 
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dowments, our undoutted Prince , all his enemics being bound 
hand and foot, and proitrate before him , and to ftablith him 
on the Throne of his Anceſtors, in a far more confiderable e- 


j tate than any of his Predeceſlors ; this Parliament, to their im-' 


{ mortal honour, having repaired thoſe fortifications of a Reve- 
\nue, which ſome Princes heretofore in ſeveral Ages had ſuffer-' 
ed to decay, the antient fundamental maxime, Fhat the 
Crown-Lands could not be alienated, being evaded, and thoſe 
not now capable of being reſtored 27 ſpecie , without manifeſt 
and extraordinary injuſtice and danger. 

' So that if one look upon this Kingdom , as once Florws did 
that of Roxze , ina compariſon to the lite of Man , we may tp- 


— —_—_ 


——— ——— CT —— 


lefler to a more fignihcant ature , to have at laſt come to a 
complcat ſtrength and vigour, ſuch as the laſt and this Summer , 
under the auſpicious Dominion of his Imperial Majeſty , fingly 
of his own force, to 4 chaſe of their enemies the Dutch, after 
ſhort diſputes upon other equal t:arms, notwithſtanding the 
alliftance from. France , and alliance with the Dane ; a 


on the proſpect ſee it after many viciſfitudes and Ages, from a| 


manifeſ argument of the apprehenſion of their own weaknes,, 
compared with the ftrength of his Majeſty ; for I take the con-| 
federacies which have been many, to import amongft other rea- 
ſons, the opinion the world has of his power, feeing 
experience tells us, the weaker Princes and States unite againit 
the potent. It is remarkable, that this laſt Victory was at a 
time the Engliſn were thought to be very low, the Peſtilence 


| 


- 


to a Judicious Reader, eſpecially if it be of a Country where 


having ſwept away many, and a general decay of Trade, with 
ſome other conſiderations of uncomfortable memory, as if God 
Almighty would ſhew us what great bleffings he has beſtowed 
on us, in enabling our Soveraign to deal with the United 
ſtrength of his Neighbours in adiſtracted condition; to the in- 
tent we might have no reaſon to ſuſpect or fear when our for- 


tunes are blooming. 


| Have forborn to fill up this Przfatory diſcourſe with the 
commendations of Hiſtory in generall, though much might 
be reported on the ſingular advantages which ariſe therefrom, 


his concernments are great, and principally to perſons of pub- 
lique buſineſs 3 much leſs need it be done in an Age, and among 


people 


— 
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people well acquainted with good Learning, and their true va-: 
luations in divers particulars. | 

Nor {hall I blame the compilements of that concerning Exe- t 
land, though ſome of notable Judgement, and full Learning, 
have heretofore led the way ; becauſe I would not ſeem to arro- 
gate that to my jelf, which on my vaineſt thoughts, and beſt 
ſucceſſes, Ithink manifeſtly amiſs. But what I preſume to ſay, | 
will be this, that if in the concernments of any mans affairs, any 
thing of notice in this part of the Story of Eng/aza, a. place of | 
conſiderable regard, may have ſlipt either obſervation, or me- 
mory, being broken in time, and withall voluminous, and ' 
may be found more conciſely here, it is with good devotion | 
oftered ; but principally to thoſe of the Engliſh Nation whom 
it more peculiarly concerns. | 
But whether or no,and how farr my labours of this kind will | 
become any improvement to the Intereſt of his Majeſty, the | 
Royal Family, or the People ſubje&t to his Authority, whoſe 
direct Intereſts are inſeperably entwin'd and atall which I make 
my moſt ſpecial aime, muſt be recommended to the judgement 
and experience of the preſent and ſucceeding times, it they may 
be worthy to out-live a few dayes. However in this Iſet up my 
content, that my meaning is not amiſs; nor am I aware have 
either fallen upon the extreams of ſervile flattery, or an vabe- 
comming medling , where it ought not to be; and I hope in 
this part to give a reaſon of our Religion and Laws, will be farr 
from offending the true lovers of the Church andtheir Country. | 

True it is, that he which takes upon him to diſcourſe of: 
Vice and Virtue, with endeavours to ſuppreſs the firſt, and en- 
courage the other ; it will not be, but that certain out of infirmi- 
ty upon general diſcourſes, will be jealous they themſelves are 
particularly pointed at, when the Vices they are ſubject to are 
: only intended : nor am I deceived if ſome ſuch perſons be found 
to make refle&tions, or have an evil eye, fithence it is no more 
| than common expecation. 
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Re (Hat every Country had atime wherein it was 
firſt Planted, beſides what may be colleted 
"by Reaſon, ſeems true by Hiſtorical Obſer- 

vation alſo, A frequent increaſe there is 
- of new Inventions, and ſuch as are of ad- 
*mirableuſe,and extraordinary conſequence. 

70 The Marriners Compaſs grounded .on the 
Magnetick virtue, is one, from which have proceeded more 
Alterations than can (without long time) be thought on, 
in Religion, Navigation, Diſeaſes, and other weighty con- 


| {iderations :- by the-benefit thereof no leſs than a new 


World diſcovered in-the confequence, whereof has fol- 
lowed a little World of new things. G#n-Pawader is like- 
B wiſe 
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| Military affairs Printing might be added,and many more. 


| on antiquated, the Philoſophers of the. World have been 
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wiſe worthy of Notice, and has greatly altered the way of}; 


And from theſe things I would inferre, that if Inventions} 


teds it, may 
ey. would ger 


ons : an Argument of it ſelf to the ſame purpoſe. Ano- 


* n 


ther is, That Countrjes (eſpeclallyin this gonladprab 6 pife: 
of the World) havy Original their; / 96.) | | 
not farre diſtant in their time from one” another. *T 4th! 


not ignorant what Stories are in fomeother parts of Chrg- 
nicles, containing a _— nuwber of thouſands of years; 
but I can findegno reaſon gghy they ſhayld be thought! 
capable of contifſui 4tbe-Megory-gf thipgs longer there 
than we here. It $30 VE 


yy be-rhiey_bave reckoned by Lunar 
years, perhaps out of affeCtation-or miſtake they did re- 


cord erroneouſly, and it 1s not unlikely this very ſtory is 
fabulous, as to the extent they ſpeak of, though the re- 

ort of a longer time .may be truly more; with them-in 
_ particulars than ys. And till A47#Hotle, when the 


_ 


Creation was ſomewhat fiipt out of, memory, and traditi- 


ſaid to have beld generally a beginping . of it. I could 
enlarge. upon this, hut, what. is $a1d may ſuffice, bapily, 
to the intent, we might be induc'd to believe that every 
Country had a time: when a People were fult planted in 
it; But a Man may ſay. of them, as is uſually ſpoken of 
ſome great Rivers, it is difficult ro go up to their Spring: 
head, and more eſpecially of the Zritains., who truſted | 
too much to their memories in their: firſt known Age to 
the Romans. oops 7 a f3% : 

of 


| "N, ons of Learned Men concerning' the Brittif. 


| plante@{(in all tkelihood ) by Navigators,becauſe it is: an | 
_ 


T be Hiſtory of England. 


bi - Of the | firſt Planters ” ; Britany. 


extraQtion, are various 'It may not be improbable 
that the: Grecians, or a Greek Colony, or: fome Neigh- 
bours who ſpake the Greek Language, or a Dialect thereof, 
firſt Peopled this Country, for theſe Reaſons; It muſt be 


Ifland:# The Gretiaxs; and thoſe who liv'd:not far from 

 abour the firſt! known time,: were generally account- 
ed of" the þeft' fox. They ſetled divers Colonies on the 
Sea-fide;+quite' through the Mediterraneau; and paſting 
the Streights, might'no doubt fixe ſeveral:on' the Coaſts 
upon*the 'Htlextick Ocean. T he Greek Language, worn 
out of vulgar uſe among the People, was preſerved among 
the \D#zjids,vheir Prieſts, upon the firſt Diſcovery by Ceſar; 
and itis not to'be found 'out how they came by it, unleſs 
by 'ſome-Plantation-among them ; no other common inter. 
tourſe having been heard of before. And. another. pre- 
ſumption is, The 'Tentinuing 'of the Language: bas reſem- 
blanee*to'the pratife of the Rowan Clergy; in: keeping /up 
the old" Zutive Torgue at this'day 3 amongſt whom areas | 
with' thefe were, ſome intereſtsand conſiderations of like 
cature;'' The Britains fought! in Chariots, after the:old 
manner about- Greece,when they were firſt heard of in the 
Roman Territories, but a peculiar way then-of the Brit- 
tains, except in Galli abutting ; which Ceſar in his Com- 
mentaries tells as a Novelty, in a particular Deſcription of | 
their Way of Fight, to his Country-men. . 1 we come to 
the firſt Name of'the-Ifland, we finde it called 41b3oz, or 
Alebion ; it ſeemsto me to denote a derivation from Lybia, 
where Greek, Colonies had ſet down. If we look upon| 
the ConjeQures of Ceſar, he declares his Opinion, that 
there were here in his dayes two ſorts of People, ſome 
whom he thought might come from Gallia, ſeated on 
thoſe. Neighbouring Coaſts, upon ſome Conqueſts made | 
and a Nation within the Land of a more ancient ſettle- 
ment. Tacit#s has much the ſame ConjeQures, adding 


| 


this, That he conceiv'd a third ſort came into the North 
| B 2 from | 
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from the Germans, and founds his opinion on their Com-! 
plexions. , TT his does not.diſagree with. that: of Camwbder, 
| who would have the Gazls to plantit; for it is not unlike- 
ly, ſome of them might come over into this Country,; and. 
yet another:-People might - be here-long -before;> And 
though 1 do not believe the reports of Zrxte.in; all-/points, 
concerning the 7rojans, whom one:may-upon thematter 
call Grecians, in reſpect'of their :Founder, Dardapw a 
Grecian , 'and their near ſciruation; tothat Country yer] 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that either:it+is true, tn'-ſome} 
| parts, as the ſtory of King Arthur is; but ſoabſurd;;: by.the' 
many. additions of fabulous and magnifying Writers, 
that the certainty thereof, 'is not only extinguiſh'd,: for a 
great ſhare, but may be hereafter, asthis of the. Grecjans, 
with many:learned men, utterly doubted... Qr elfe,. the 
Hiſtorian,” who firſt brought it to light, finding; a | great 
probabtlity;that the 3rittifh Extrattion was Cbiefly,Gneekiſb, | 
er ſo little diſtant, that ithid great Reliſhes thereofs] and 
withal,' being taken with-theſame vagity, that ſome Wri- 
ters of thoſe times, andlong before, did-affeQ, to derive: 
their Original fron! a 'T#gjax-ſtock ,: didiput this general 
truth into: that particularſhape, which: would notbear:the 
| obſervations. of learned men: - I coutdadd the wy 
of the Greek Language; tathe words of yulgaruſe among 
| us at this day, ſeeming to be the Primitives;: and ſome ob. 
| ſervationson the credible report of an Altar, dedicated to 
| Olyſſes, thefamous Grecien, as appeared by an Inſcription 
[found in the-North, with ſome things.more; but:this be- 
:ing none of the moſt uſeful-parts of an Hiſtory, I will add 
with Cambder , That the Gax/s might be next-1n ſome 
'places, and the Germans, with Tacitns, in others; and 
ſo.paſs on to. a Search, where they might firſt land; aque- 
| ſtion more hardly to bereſolved, and I doubt, atthe beſt, 
Pcan be but conjectured at. 8 


RY PT 


EST 


—— — 


T be Hiſtory of England. 
The Places, in which it may be ſuppoſed the Plan- 
ters firſt ſate down: And of the Fortunate Iſlands. 


I Am moved to gueſs, that they who were in their Pe- 
regrination, might on their Landing fix on the Ifle of 
Man or Angleſey, or both : for theſe Reaſons. T he Drazds 
whoſe Name Druxetes,a Grecian origina), when this Iland 
was firſt diſcovered tothe more known parts of the World, 
were ſeated principally in theſe two, to Angleſey firſt, and 
not toward Scotland, a place of more remoreneſs, and 


' their moving this way ) as ſome have thought ) the Sou- 
thern Britains were ſtil made,as they gave way to the Con- 
querors, a thing frequent among Colonies, to retire to 
their Original and Capital Seats, as being generally beſt 
fenced, and moſt affected ; and at this day the Welſh-mer 
affirm themſelves derived generally frotn the ancient Briz- 
tain Stock. The worthy Biſhop of Saint Andrews in his 
Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, tells us thus of the fle 
| of Xan, and the Northern Zriteins his Country-men. 

Cratilinth coming to the Crown,in the Tear 277,made it 


iſh Superſtition, and expulſe the Druids, 4 ſort of Prieſts 
held in thoſe dayes in great reputation. Their manner 
| was to Celebrate Sacrifices, and perform their other Rites 
| 3x Groves, With Leaves and Branches of Oaks and thence, 
ſaith Pliny, they were called Druides, for Jes in the 


"Greek, Language doth ſignify an Oak: Tt is likewiſe te-| 


| ſtified of them; that they were well learned in all natural 
; Philoſophy, Men of moral Converſation 5 and for Religion 
| 20t ſo groſly ignorant and ſuperſtitions, as other Heathen 
. Prieſts : for they taught, There was one only God,and that 
it was not lawful to preſent Him in au Image. I ſuppoſe 
| this muſt be meant of a ſupream God, for they held 
| that the Souls of Men did not periſh with the Bodies 3 
'| and that, after death, Men were rewarded according to 
| the. life they led on Earth. They lived likewiſe in great re- 
ſpe# with all ſorts of People, and ruled their affairs very 
C 


j 
} 


| probably-of more ſecurity (were that the only Reaſon of | | 


one of his firf Works, to purge the Kingdom of Heathen- | 


| os 
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' Iſle King Cratilinth ( after their Expulſion ) EreGed a 


| People, here in the Southern Parts, to. him only Diſcover- 
| ed, declares the more Novel to have liv'd neer the Gal- 


interpreted by them, 'who perhaps never thought of any 
| other Reaſon,to the plenty of Corn or other Proviſions in 
the Ifland of Angleſey, in reſpect of other Parts of their |. 
| Country, but thoſe that are acquainted with it, and the 
'[reſt alſo know, the aſſiſtance that comes to this purpoſe }. 
\[1s not of ſo conſiderable notice. Now it is of frequent 
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 politickly 5 for being governed by a Preſident, who kept 
' bis Reſidence in the Tſle of Man (which then was under 


the Dominion of the Scots ) they did once every Tear meet. 
in that Place, to take Counſel together, for the Ordering ' 
of Aﬀairs: and carried matters with ſuch Diſcretion,that | 
Cratilinth found it difficult enough to expulſe them, be-! 
cauſe of the favour they had among the People. In this! 


_— 


45 Ig 


ftately Church to the Ronour of our Saviour, which he 
adorned with all neceſſary Ornaments, and called Sodo-! 


is that. the Biſhops of the Iſles are ſtiled Sodoreuſes Epiſ- 
copi: for ſo long as that Iſle remained in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Scots, the Biſhops of Iſles made that Church their Ca- 
thedral. 

So that Iconclude, The Dr#ids,who had ſuperintendency 
over the Southern Britains, reſided metropolitically in 
Angleſey; and in the Ile of X1an, thoſe who governed 
Scotland, upon ſome Diviſion at firſt; or elſe (upon the 
blow given thoſe by the Romars, and their Jurifdidtion 
confin'd to the North ) they removed their Seat to the 
Ifle of Mar, one of the Places of their Original receipt 


being not Conquered. Ceſar ſpeaking of two kinds of 


lique Coaſts, and the more ancient upon the Weſtern - 
Tacitus to whom was more known of the North, and! 
would have a third ſort Landed from the Germans, as 
was aid before, did in the two firſt much agree with 
Ceſar, and among his ConjeCtures, ſuppoſes that by the 
more ſwarthy Complexions of the $7/xres, and their Cur- 
led Hairs, ſome might come thither from Spaiz, There 
is tO this day in thoſe Parts a Tradition, Mon-mem Cumri, 
Man is the Mother of the Cmer; or Welſhmen-: this is 


| | | Obſer- 


reuſe fanum, that 7s, the Temple of our Savieur; hence it 
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Obſervation that the Crmeri were the moiſt ancient Nor- 
thern People, that Inhabited about Britain and Gallia, 


ted by the ancient Poets, have been for many Ages laſt 


| paſt, utterly loſt, and not tobe diſcovered. Among ma- 


ny ſappoſals, let us add ſome. They were two, and fo 
are theſe of the Mans: they went both by one general 
Name, ſo did theſe ; the one was called the bigger, the 
other the Jeſler Jſor24; one the neerer, the other the more 
remote. The ancient Philoſophers and Poets were great 
Celebraters of virtue, and thereupon for encourageinent 
to Men, did afftirin there was a Place of Pleaſure or Reſt, 


| whereto after life they were carried, who had lived Re- 
gularlys and that Place was ſometimes called the E/zia»- | 


1c1ds,as at other the Fortunate Iflands ; 'they did further 
fancy, that though there were other delights, yet above 
all the pleaſure of converſe: with the juſt, and a relaxa- 


conceit the better of theſe I{lands above other Places, 


ple here dwelling, ſequeſtred from the Cares of the World, 
and doubtleſs of a great Name for Virtue, at their firſt fit- 
ting down, eſpecially ( for beſides what was obſerved by 
the biſhop) Ceſar tells us, they became Judges of all 
Controverſies in Britaiz and Gallia, over which at laſt 
their Juriſdiction did extend. Their Name imports a 


Solitary Place, as Monaſtical among the Religious has the 


like fignification from the Greek Language. The two for- 
tunate {lands were,in the Judgment of the beſt Writers, 
generally, by the Report of a noted|| Mythologiſt, ſeated 
upon the Weſtern Coaſt of Britains they were 1n the A#- 
lantick Ocean by common conſent, and theſe are there 
alſo; tor in ancient time that Tract of Sea lying beyond 
the Coaſt of Africa and Exrope to the Weſt, was called 
from the Mountain A#/as, (probably enough) the A4zlan- 
tick, Seas, the Streights, thereby being the out-let only to 


the Grecian and Roman Countreys, who fucceſlively Lord- 
' ed it over this part of the World. The FE1:ziaz-Flields 
; or Fortunate I{lJands, were ſaid to be, full of Shades: the 
| Dr#ids here nouriſhed many Woods, to pertorm' their 
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The two fortunate Hlands ſo much taJkt of, and celebra- | 


tion from care,was molt valuable. They might therefore |. 


becauſe of the ſtrict life of the Druids, a Religious Peo- 
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Superſtitious Rites in. Angleſey was called 13s Dowrll, 
a dark or ſhadowy Iſland, from the Wcod-there growing. 
The Greek and Latine Poets anciently reckoned, the 
North their right hand, and the South their left, from 
their way of looking to the Weſt, toward the Elyzian 
Field. More might be ſaid to this intent, which I pur- 
poſely omit - I will add in thecloſe,the Opinion of ſome 
tew of Note. Hozer thought they were on the Coaſts of 
Britain. Tſacins Tzetzes, a Greek Avthor of account in 
Cambden's opinion, reports they were with the Zritains. 
And the Story of Platarch, in the Lite of Sertorins I will 
repeat; which me-thinks is not diſtant to what we are 
ſpeaking of. Sert07ix5,upon his retreat out of Spain, was! 
forc'd to take the Sea, and being there in little quiet al-: 
ſo, not allow'd to land peaceably on the Spaniſh or Afri- 
can Cgaſts, (being then in the Mediterranean; ) atlaſthe 
paſſeth the Szrreights of Gibraltar, turning on the right 
hand toward the Spaniſh Shore again, whereto came di-! 
vers Sailers from the Fortunate Iflands, ſeated not farre 
one from another, about 10000 Furlongs from the Coaſt 
of Africa. Sertorizs hearing hereof, was ſo taken with a' 
Reſolution of going to live there, retired from the Care} 
of the Warres, that, had not the Pirates of G3licia forſa- 
ken him, upon hearing theſe his Determinations, it is 
likely he had attempted to go. The Iflands of the A707; 
are much about the ſame diſtance. But if 'theſe be nor: 
they, I will give over my enquiry with Heylizz who ha- 
ving ſearcht diligently for them, in all remarkable places! 
of the World, ſeems at laſt to leave his hopes in the 
plain Field, -as out of Expectation to finde out where 
they are: for I think not of any ſuch probable two,on our ! 
Coaſts, where it was in ancient time ſtrongly reported | 
they were. ; £ 
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Of the Government, Laws and Cuſtomes of the 
Britains. | | 


{ 


| 
| a 
| Omewhat ſhall be ſaid of the Government, Laws, and | 
Cuſtomes of the Britiſh People. Ir is to be under- 
ſtood, they had a double ſubjection : the one tothe Druids, | 
their Prieſts, which was Unjverſal over the whole Ifland, 
and a great part of Ga/lia; the other to the Civil Magi- 
ſtracy, which. was divided into many Nations; in Kemt 
alone, being four petty Kingdomes: ſo that we may con- 
clude, thole had the greateſt Power and Intereft. The 
Drxids of the South, had each over them a Primate, pe 
alſo thoſe of the North ; if they had not all one at firſt,” | 
they were choſen by Election, and ſometimes divers would | 
ſtand in Competition for the Place, and Warres would 
thereon enfue. Their Conſtitution, as Ceſar ſayes, was 
reported to have had its Original in Britaiz,- and not un- 
likely, as we mentioned before in the Iſles of Afar, their 
ancient Seats. - They had in the greateſt eſteem the god | 
Mercury, and much for this Reaſon, becauſe he was ſup- | 
poſed to have had the care of Travellers, another Argu- 
ment of their Peregrination. After him, they had in re- | 
erence the other gods, with the ſame conceits of their 
| Power, as had the Greczar Nation. They wrote in Greek 
CharaQers, and in the Greciar: Language 3 but their wri- 
ting was not much; for as to their Doctrine, they taught | 
the myſteries thereof to their own Order only, and never 
committed it to any other Record, than that of their own 
memories. The People, which we call the Laity, had | 
.general Notions taught them, of what they were to be- 
| lieve: Such as were of moſt conſiderable note were thele, 
That the Souls of Men are immortal, and that rewards 
and puniſhments attend them after Death, according as | 
they obſery'd the Druids, in their Tenents, concerning 
Religion and Virtue. Sacrifices they had frequently, the 
common great adyantages of the ancient Prieſts, and to 
cover the Art from firſt fight, it is not unlikely they there- 
| fore taught alſo, that the Sacrifice 3 Men was a | 
tne ; 
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the gods: for ſeeing no other benefit might probably ariſe | 
thereby to themſelves, they might ſeem to intimate, the 
gods were well pleaſed with the very ſmell of an Obla-} 
tion; and thereupon they did offer promiſcuouſly, Ene- 
+ . | mies, MalefaQors, and innocent Natives, whereby they had 

. | advantage over the People alſo, by a Power to determine | 
who were the moſt fitting for ſuch a purpoſe, and confſe- 
uently an Univerſal awe over them. They made eſpe- 
/ |  * | ral uſe of M7ſeltoe chiefly, that growing on an Oak, in 
their ſuperſtition cutting it down, with a Golden Bill, 
in very devout manner. They had in great uſe the Art. 
Magick, a peculiar attendant on the Dottrine of ' igno- 
rance. A Hare, Hen,and Gooſe, they forbad to eat,though } 
for pleaſure they had many. The common People were 
kept in ignorance, which might ſerve to them as a Mo- 
ther of Devotion. The Druzds were exempt from Taxes 
and the Warres, by which immunities, and other advan- 
tages, many did covet to be of their Order. It is thought 
that the Chriſtian Religion, when firſt brought hither, was 
| the eafiher admitted,upon the apparent congruity to ſome 
of their Principles. They did excommunicate Offenders 
much in the ſame manner as it is done with us, excluding 
them the benefit of Law, all Men ſhunning their Society, 
and they had ſeveral other ways to puniſh Contem- 
|ners of their Religion, and conſiderable rewards to the 
obedient. The Laity being divided into a great number 
of petty Governments, had thereupon, doubtleſs, various 
Laws and Cuſtomes, whereof we will mention a few, bur 
cannot fort them to the particular Nations. Some of 
their Money was in Braſs, other in Iron-Rings; one eſpe. 
cial ſort, had the Figure of a Shield emboſs't, and on that 
fide a certain Image,the Device was within. It 18 ſaid, that 
in no other part of the World, but in ſome places belong- 
ing to Greece, this laſt ſort of Coin was uſed, another 
Argument of their Greekzſh extraction. For Warre they 
| had Chariots,or Wagons,or both; armed ſome with Tron, 
in the faſhion of Sithes at the Axle-Tree, to do the more 
miſchief in their motion. In ſome places the principal 
Perſon guided the Horſe, in others they had a Chariot- 
| tier. In this laft faſhion the Perſon of Condition would 
| "i alighr 
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alight as he ſaw occaſion, and fight on foot, retiring to 
the Chariot when he thought convenient. They were 
made of that faſhion, and the Horſes ſo train'd, that they 
would run very ſpeedily, ſtay, and turn dextrouſly, even 
upon the, declivity of a Hill. Some fought with ſmall 
Shields, and ſhort Pikes, with a Bell at the end thereof,to 
make a noiſe, whereby the Enemy might be daunted. 
T hey went tor the moſt part naked, having a Sword girt 
to their Waſts by an Iron Chain, and ſome had. Collars 
with Links of Iron about their Necks for Ornament. They 
did wear the Hair of their Heads and upper Lips long, 


which modeſty does direct us, others not. Their Bodies 
were painted with the ſhapes of Birds, and Beaſts, &c. 
They lived upon Fleſh, Milk, and Roots, and ſome Corn; 
but of this laſt they planted not much. Few Towns there 
were, and bat il] built Houſes : thoſe which they had were 
in places full of neighbouring T rees, and fenc'd with Wood 
cut down,and other materials in a groſs manner,wherin they 
lodg'd 1 hemſclves and their Cattle. Theſe things one would 
{think do denote a barbarous People, and, as ſome have 
ſaid, an ignorant Nation ; and among,qur Hiſtorians,there 


cannot altogether excuſe, it, yet, 1n..my Opinion, ſuch 
ſeeming Baibariſms were for the moſt part pradtis'd on 
choice, and tor good Reaſons. For it was with them 
then, as it is now with others, and like enough, will be 
always (when the Condition of a Country, 1s, or ſhall be, 
a> theirs was) in no better nor civiller a plight, as they 
call it, though it may be ſomewhat various. It is con- 
ſented to, on all hands generally, that at the ſame time 
the Drzids, who then ſpread over the whole Nation, were 
great Philoſophers,learned and civil in their Converſation 3 
and no doubr, divers of the Laity alſo, though not very 
many, the Drxid-Intereſt forbidding it. The Country be- 
ing divided into many petty Nations, of Conſequence it 
mult fall out, that they had frequent Warrs, the Confines 
( being {mall: then to.,make common Plantations of Cora, 


|and to expet to have a principal maintenance out of it, 


unleſs at ſome ſpecial times and places, would, in _ 
C 2 e 


and ſhav'd it off in all other parts, Some cover'd that | 


are ſuch, who make formal Apologies for it. Though I | 
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be to ſubdye themſelves, for thereby they would be tub- 
je to the inrcads of their Enemies, and,onp a'deftrution 
thereof,to a Famine. * As to their going naked, neceſſity 
compelled "many of them, for jf they kept many Sheep, 
out of which Men are; uſually cloathed in cold Gln 
eſpecially' of our Clime, ſuch kinde of Cattle are neither 
capable to be ſent readily out of the way from forragers, 
nor protefted from Beaſts of Prey,” as Wolves, and Foxes 
in great ſtore, probably among the many Woods then in 
this Iſland. So then they were driven to live on wild 
Beaſts, "and what might be had from Kine, ' and the na- 
tural produttions of the Earth, which were in leſs degree 
ſubject ro. ſuch Inconveniencies, and 'the Hides were of 
great ' advantage for Coverings, and ſeveral other 
purpoſes.” As to their dwelling Plac 

it be for 'any Man to ſpend a conſiderable part of his ſab- 


ſtance in_building aHouſe, which would be-immediat! 
ſaubje&t" to proſtitution , by irruprions of an Enemy, ng 
Wood' is ſo far from being an Argument of a barbarous 
People, 'in-.the ſenſe it is uſually receiv'd, that we may 
more truly ſay, it is:a conſiderable and nEpenn's ox 
on for Men and Cattle ih a ſmall Territory, a little Coun- 


| try; being apt to be; over-run'and ſpoyl'd in few days, 
whe 


re all things generally are ugcovered, and with ſmall 
defence; But to come to the Hiſtory. © PT ay 
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Cxſar's Defign to invade Þritany. 


and Glory, after he had made confiderable atchieve- 
' ments in Gallia and Germany, about fifty on before the 

account uſed in Exglard, fifty four ſpme have ſaid, takes 
upon him a reſolution to Invade the Britains : moved to 
it upon expeCtatfhn of Riches, by the plunder of a large 


Undertakings, and Ceſar had then in his mind ſuch as 


were of no ſmall dimenſion. ) The Pearles of this Coun- | 


Bl 8 xe Ceſar abounding in the thoughts of Conqueſt 


and unexhauſted Country (Money being necellary in great | 


| 


| 


es, how vain would; 
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| and offer Hoſtages for their ſecurity 3'to whom Ceſar was 
them to-conſtancy therein, but would not defiſt his for- 


| _ came to:Land, vie was refolyed to lay'him in Irons, 
= | 


; wer of thoſe; 'whoſe greedineſs and ambition, / 


| becauſe he was to paſs an Army of Southern Men, into 
| a more Northern'Climate, as alſo, becauſe of his return 


F Ps 
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latter Ages, equalling the former, is uncertain.” But he 
give our, that the Britains,/in the Warres of Galliz, had 
aſſiſted the' Ge//s, and made' that the pretence of his In- 
vaſion. - The notice of Ceſar's intentions,” being. come'to 
the Britains, ſeveral of their" States ſent Embaſſadors to 
him, with tender of ſubmiſfion'to the Roman Authotity, 


courteous, commending their refolutions, and (exhorted- 


mer deſigns, this notwithſtanding, but ſear” them away 


with one Comizs, whom he had made Prince of the Atre-| 


batij, a*Perfon of Judgment and Fidelity, with direftions| 
to him, to manage an Intereſt amongſt the States of Bri- 


tain, according to certain Inſtruftions, he had received | 
from'Ceſar. This did not pleaſe the Britains: ſo when | 


, 


eftegeq accordingly, with an unanimous'tefolution, 
contriving ;to'defend' themſelves like Men, againſt the po- 
57 ſubmit. 

: =—"* ' 


ing, they could nor fatisfie... CoſarcoulT 


lefipe,. 

1ght, their Laws,”Pores or Forces, only ſome- ſuperficial 
Information-he' had,' by certain Merchants 5 thereupon he 
ſends /Caime Yoluſenm in'a Veſſel,” to make ſome diſco- 
very, who return'd,' after five days diſquiſition, and gave 
Ceſar an account of what he had taken notice of; which 
could not-be conſiderable, fithence he did* not dare to 
land, becauſe of the Enemy on the Coaſt prepared to re- 


ceive him. What with C2ſar's'Warres on the Continent] 


that Summer, which he had but newly paſs't over, and. 
what with! his preparing for an Invaſion by Sea, which 
muſt the rather ſpend him the 'more time, becauſe it was 
oat of his cuſtomary way: of fighting, it fell our, that he 
could not be ready: to Ship his Men, till neer Winter, for 
this very reaſon, " Sar the more inconvenient to him, 


try were in great, report in thote days amongſt rhe Romans, | 
- whether by miſtake, or that there are none here in the. 


-to any fatisfa@tion, of the. People; their ways of | 


by Sea, for ſo he muſt, in reſpect of Winter Proviſion, 
: | | E 
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the following Seaſon, more rough and unconſtant, which 
an Army 4s leſs able to endure, becauſe they are -in dan- 


'ger of being dilſperſt, the confuſion of many Naval de- 


figns of this nature: but notwithſtanding, Ceſar truſting to 
his wonted fortune, was reſolved to undertake it, and ſa- 


| tisfies bimſelf, with an :apprehenfion, that, if he could 


but make a diſcovery, tt might recompence his journey, 
by the advantage he might gain in his preparations, for 
another Summers expedition, '- "Pt 


It __. 


His Preparations, Voyage, and Landing. 


fe Galls and Germans, being but newly quieted, and 
A 


pt on all occalions, eſpecially. the firſt,” ro expreſs 


in; Gallie, where he had moſt ſuſpition;- and in thoſe pla- 
ces, whither- he 'intehded, at! his return-to arrive, and 


| ſtrongly fortified: rhe. Port, called . then Tceixs, not farre 
| from the. nbw- Gal/+,if not the fame; from whene@he 
did intend-to: fer! ſay! ,a584he- had idefign'd” likewiſe to 


come »back to it. - Two Legions of Foot, which might 
each; contain about 5000 (for they-iwwere ſomewhat un- 
certain in their number)hereſolv'd to trafhſport;andcertain 
Horſe, which jf- they were the proportion, that was uſu- 
ally with ;two . Legions, might | be about a' 1% oc. 
The Foot lay at the Port before. mentioned, with whom 


Ceſar was in, Perſon; and eighty Ships of bardew to carry 


them over, 148 more he intended for'1he Horſe, which to- 
gether, with that lefler Fleet, were ifome few Leagues di- 
ftaat, and by reaſon ef-contrary winds, could” riot come 
up to him, before he was in his paſtage'to the Tfland,with 


ral Gallies,. as we may call them,-or Ships of ' War, to 
what number is not known. 2). OF 2697 BH BY 
During his -expectation of the Horfe, the Wind 


blowed fair, which opportunity, not willing to lofe, he 


there- | 


aan, 


77 i 


ms A EATIR6sap . . : : 
which was not to be had,but in Gall;a ; the Seas being at 


their diſtaſte of that ſubjeQion, with which, as yet they had | 
not well been,acquainted, he thereupon left g great" party | 


the other. part; of the Navy.” He had allo with him feve- |, 
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thereupon ſhips his Foot, and weighing Anchor, lets Tayl | 
ſomewhat. paſy'c midnight, iending to the Horſe conminunds | 
to do the like, and follow, and cones him(ſelt with rhe 
beſt Sailors; within view. of the Hand, ſomewhat before 
Noon' the next Day. :The Coaſt: where he arrived, was: 
unfit to Land his Men on, ithe Rocks hanging over the 
Sea, and conſequently 'of: more advanrage to rhe Defen- 
ders, than Affaylors, the rather, becauſe rhe Byjtaijzs might. 
make great uſe of their miflive Weapons, fo he'caſts An-: 
chor, and ſtays till the: reſt of his: Fleet ; -whietv' ſer: fayl | | 
with him, came up, which was two or three hours afrer 
Noon; when ithey were-meer, lie ſends for his principal 
Officers aboard him, andacquaints them witlv what 7o-! 
Iuſenns had diſcovered, telling them-farrher bis Iatentions 
to try for a more: favourable Shoar , and gives chem | 
particulat Inftradtions. what they ſhould. do, inculcating to 
them above-all; the neceſſity-of being exatt in their duties 
on that ' unſtable: Element of the'Sea. The Wind and 
Tide ſervihg'Him, the weighs Anchor, and ſets Saile a- 
gain, and within a ſmall time, comesto a-place- not far 
diftant, where was a plain/ and open; Shore, proper to land 
| his Menon, about. Deate in Kent, as is\fup by ſeveral 
Circuraſtatiebs. ; 7: wore Hig 55:2900 9: {42 k * Bp + v 
2 The-\Brira5es, | who! attended Ceſar )at his. Anchor, 
obſerving his . motion, fend their: Hotfe: and -Chartots; 
being Ligheey of march, | before. hand; ' and follow with 
| their Infantvy:; Ceſar had the ufual-difficulries t6 tacoun- 
' {ter with at his landing, eſpecially the diſorder-of-his Men 
diſperſt in ſeveral Ships, which did draw much Water and 
ſo of greater inconvenience. At firſt he, made his attempt 
without any: eurious regard to the manger of doing it, not 
expetting-any conſiderable reliſtance from naked Men, bur 
not -long after finding it  otherways; #rid being- of quick 
apprehenfjon, he ordered divers of thoſe Ships, which were 
not of birden'to be martgied with miffive Weapons, and 
plac'd on: the Flanks of the Enemy, others ehaF did draw 
ef Watet”' to Paſs up and Gown; aritt reheve ſuch, as at 
their Latiding were oppreſtz which contrivance was of ex- 
; Eellenit beyetir co Hitch; He on 

, The BYabzins on the other fide, notwithſtanding this, 
| E 2 main- 
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maintained the Battail with great courage and reſolution, 
inſomuch, that the Koxwars began to fail of their uſual 
forwardneſs. T his was obſerved by Ceſar Himſelf, who did 
that day perform all the parts of an able General, making 
fingular benefit of his ſmall ſhot, and was taken notice of 
allo by many others, and particularly by a Roman Enſign, 
who carried the Eagle of the tenth Legion, he ſeeing the 
report of their peculiar Fame at ſtake, leaps out of his 
Ship, with the Eagle in his hand, and firſt praying to the 
gods, that what he was undertaking, might prove happy 
to the Legion, calls upon the daunted and lingering Soul- 
diers to follow him, unleſs they did intend to betray their | 
Eagle to the Enemy; for his own part, he was reſolved to 
do his duty-to his Country, and his General. Upon this, | 
the Legion provok'd, upon the apprehenſions of diſhonour | 
18 the Joſs thereof, began one after another to follow him, 
and the Fight being again renewed, which-was at a.ſtay 
before; when the Romans came at laſt to firm ground, it p 
fell our, as might be feared, that the valiant, but unarm- 
ed 312tains, did retreat : their natural S$kins-( in a cloſe 
Fight eſpecially) being an unfittiog match to the Kowmwne, | 
heavy Corfſlets, at ſuch time chiefly, as they were to ens | 
counter the moſt choice and viftorious Souldiers, under ; 
the moſt able General, one of 'them, that-ever the World | 
had ; I call it rather. a Retreat, than Flight, though there, 
were great diſorder in it, becauſe no chace was made, for 
want of Horſe, who were delay'd in their paſſage, by ſe- | 
veral accidents. | 


2% omar » ——— — — — 
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The Britains crave Peace; bit on a Diſaſter to 
the Roman Fleet, take New Councils. 


[] Pon this apparent Diſcovery of the incquality in the 
| match, betwixt the Roman, and Britain Army, and 
Diſcipline, theſe, with a general conſent, reſolve to make 
their beſt /terms, and ſubmit, and to that.purpoſe ſend 
back Comins of Arras, before mentioned, with ſome of 
their own Country, as Embaſſadors, thinking by the one 


to 
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to moderate Ceſur's anger, and by the other, in conſe-| 
_ to procure a Peace. At their coming, they excuſe 
their reſiſting Him, 1mputing it chiefly to the hamour of 
the multitude; and tender Hoſtages, as a ſecurity of their 
Obedience for the future. Ceſar having firſt expoſtulated 
with them the breach of their promiſe, not tq oppoſe him 
at his Landing, accepts of their Propoſitions, and accord- 
ingly, their Forces ſever, many going home, to their own 
Countries. Purſuant thereunto alſo, ſeveral Hoſtages from 
the Neighbour States, are brought into the Camp.the reſt 
| being ſomewhat further off daily coming, and others ex- 
pected, when on a ſudden, an accident fell our, which 
gave the Britains new and hopeful reſolutions. We 
As it was obſerved before,the Horſe, by reaſon of con- 


ef Winds, could not come up to Port ZTecizs, when 


Ceſar looled Anchor, being ſome miles of, and not ufing 
a {ſpeedy courſe to Embarque, and take opportunity of 
the ſame Wind, that he did, by delay, the Gale became 
weaker, and they had ſpent four days, before they were 
within view of the Romans in Britair,and then on a ſud- 
den aroſe a violent ſtorm, which diſperſt them; ſome be- 
ing forc'd immediatly to return to the Gallique Coaſts, 
others endeavouring 'to Anchor 'on the Bri#ti/h,. proving 
very leaky, were compel/ed to weigh again, and endea- 
vour in the Night, for the Shoar, from whence they came; 
a time-very dangerous then, eſpecially for Navigation. It 
fell out likewiſe, that thoſe Ships which were with Czſar, | 
part whereof were drawn on the Shoar, were extreamly | 
broken with the Tempeſt, and ſome made utterly unſer- 
viceable. Theſe things were to the Romans an occaſion 
of ſad thoughts, but to the Britaizs of comfortable ex- 
peQation ;' for it was apprehended on all hands, that if 
they ſhould Winter in Gall/zs, the Ships were wanting that 
ſhould tranſport them, and if in Britain, the Corn was 
not to be had, which might ſufficiently maintain them, 
and. the Horſe, which would be very convenient, and al- 
moſt neceſſary, to the providing any conſiderable ſtores, 

was abſent... To this, the Britazns had an opinion, that| | 
the Romans were fewer in number, than in truth they 
| were, collecting it from the ſmallneſs of their Camp, 

F which| 
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| made, in ſending in the compleat number of Hoſtages, 


upon cauſes Corn to be daily brought in, from the Neigh- 


| brought to this effett, that all, but twelve, were made 
{able to abide the Sea. On the other hand, the Britains 


| ouſly determine nor to fight the Xowars in a ſet Battail, 


| the Foxes Tayle to the Lions Skin, and draw the Warre 
| out till Winter, ito difturb them as they did fee occaſion, | 
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which G<ſar had. contracted, for the eaſe of his Souldiers 
to leſs then the uſual bounds, becauſe he had not ſo-ma- 
ny Carriages, as Armies, did commonly march with. The 
Roman General on the one hand, having theſe things in| 
his mind, and ſuſpeQting what the Britaims might do up- 
on this grand alteration, eſpecially from the delay, was 


takes grear care to provide againſt the danger, and there- 
bouring Fields, where ſome was {tanding, and ſends for| 
materials out of Gallis, to repair his Ships, which (by his 
great induſtry, and the laborious toile of his Souldiers, he | 


reſolve to renew the War upon this accident, but judici- 


the experience of which they had had before, but to peece 


|| ta their forraging,at ſome time or another, hoping to have 
1a favourable oppertanity to ruine them, ſuppreſs't they 


| before, they convey a great part of their Forces into'the 


tain Wood fides) the Britazws gueſt they would:comeito 


Harveſt, ſuſpeftingnot in the -leaft:the Ambuſcado. [The 


-great reſolution on them, in-this:their diſorder, and kil- 
' [ling many, drove the reſt into a' heap, 'whom-( having 


thought almoſt to their hand, by the want 'of neceſ{aries, | 
concluding, that if they could deſtroy theſe, it would be 
a great diſcouragement to all others, to make-amy further 
ſuch attempt upon them 4or the future : and thereupon 
they that were in Ceſars\Camp of the Bri#zims, with- 
drew themfelves by degrees out of it. 

| Not long after, the Komarn'Foot having reapt all the 
Corn of a Field, (except a ſmall ;piece, cloſe by cer- 


it the next day; Whereupon, \in the dead of the :night 
Covert,-expedting the-Enemy would appear and forrage, 
which accordingly fell out, .as was4magined, :for'the-ſfe- 
venth Legion was ſent'to cut it, and-carry it away, and 
when they came; laying down'their Arms,fell :hard'to their 


Britains having fortune in'their lap, ariſe, and »fall with 


{natch't 
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ſnatch't up their Weapons in haſt, and nor had time ro| | 
place themſelves regularly, but by chance 2 the Britains | | 
oppreſled ſorely with their Chariots and Darts. Ceſar 
had notice of this by accident, for thoſe Cohorts which 
were upon the Guard, before the Camp, taking notice of 
a great duſt ariſing that way,which the Legion had march'r, 
gave intelligence thereof to Ceſar, who immediatly ap- | 
prehending the danger, commanded thoſe ta go algng 

with him, ſome to ſucceed them in the Gya T .and Q- 
ther Forces to follow after.  Haſtening to the Fi; 


Haſt: 11d, when 
he xcame, he found the Legion 1p great perplexity, and 
ſorely laid to, but by his prefence and recryjts, he did 
much reyive them, and ſtay the Frifs fury, yet on the 
one hand, he thought good to ſtand Hill for ſome time, | 
without. provoking the Enemy, ſuppoſing this not a pro- 
er ſeaſon, hjs Men haying a terror on them, ypan the 
are misfortune, and they would not attempt on him, ſy- 
ſpeQing greater Forces in the rear: $0 at laſt both wijth- 
rew, Ceſar to his Camp, and the pther up into the 
| Eountry. | i 
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| The Britains attempt Cxſar before his Camp, 
with ill ſucceſs, and Czlar s return. 


TE Britgins being ſomewhat diſcouraged in their late 
thoughts of protrating the Wazre, by the expedition 

and aQivenels..of the Ramey General,. in the repair of his 
Ships, and not much hoping for ſuch apother E a 
by the Diviſion of the Enemies Forces, they defigo, while 
cir late ſucceſs was freſh in memoxy, to give one manly 
attempt more, for the recovery of their liperty, notwith- | | 
| ſtanding the great diſadyantage on them, of Arms, Dilal- | 
| pline and Unign, in thoſe zhey were to fight with, They 
had this other encouragement,that Ceſar could not follow 
| his Chace far, for want of Horlſe, if they ſhould lagke the 
| day, and being Victors, as they ſpread it up 94 own! 
they had been, in the laſt Skirmiſh, beſides the booty _ 
Þ 2 might. 
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[are agreed on, and amongſt the reſt, that Hoſtages ſhould 
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might gain, and a fair expectation of delivering their 
Country 3 at this time they were not without contidence 
of fruſtrating future attempts,by the terror ſuch a fortune 
would bring on the Romans; to this may be added, that 
confederated Forces, ate too apt to diflolve on cafual con- 
tingencies, which the late ſmiles of fortune had kept to- 

ether and increaſt, Some few days they were on both 
1des kept from a&tion, by tempeſtuous weather, but this 
being blown over, they draw: down a confiderable' force 
of Horſe and foot toward the Romar Camp. Ceſar re- 
ceives them with his Army, in good order before it, find 
without much -time ſpent, puts 'them to flight, chaſing 
them with about thirty Horſe, which Comizs had brought 
thither, upon his Embaſlie, before C2ſar's landing ; ſome 
laughter was made, and in the cloſe, ſome Towns were 
fired that. night by the Romans; after which they return to 
their Camp again. * This attempt ſucceeding fo ill, the 
Britains. again refolve' to make conditions, and: to that 
purpoſe, ſend Embaſfadors to treat of Peace; the Tearms 


ee 


be ſent, for the ſecurity thereof, , atter Ceſar into Gallia, 
whether he had now thoughts to return, . but. with no 6- 
ther intent in him, then to come back the next ſeaſonable 
time into_the If{land, into whoſe:weakneſs,' by this his firſt 
voyage, he had too deep-an. infight, and of which, they 
were not long after ſenfible. 

The Winter drawing on,tor September was begun, Ceſar 
makes haſte back, ſuſpeting the danger of theſe Seas in t 
ſach time; to his crazte and ſhattered Fleet, and taking 
the opportunity of a, fair Wind,- weighs Anchor, and ſers þ 
ſay], ſomewhat after midnight; arriving ſafely with all 
but eleven Ships of burden, upon the Continent, thefe 
not keeping their courſe, landed ſomewhat lower at ano- 
ther Port, and the 'Souldiers beirig few in number, the 
Morini, on whoſe Coaſts they happened to*be, falling on 
them, would have 'cut them to- pieces, but they were re- 
ſcued by Ceſar;zand” this was the firſt attempt' made upon 
the Britzſþ Coaſts, of which we have any ſufficient” Autho. 
rity to ground an Hiſtory on. A | 


Cxſar| 
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Czlar s. ſecond Voyage. 

| (CE having made his return into Galliz, according 
A to'his' cuſtomary way, paſſes into 7taly for Rome, 
there t6 ſpend the Winter, in the management of his' Ko. 
mane Thtereſts, leaving behind him!, to his principal Offi- 
| cers, command to' repait' thoſe Veſſels, ini which he retur- 
ned, and/to fit then according to particular dire&ions he 
had left of building 'new ones. *- He ordered a very great 
'] number tobe built; that they ſhould be flar bottomed,and 
lower, in the nature'of Gallies, to the intenr, they might | 
| uſe] ther with” Oares,' be fitter for ſhipping, and landing 
-bis:Men, and wider to carry over the more Souldiers, and 

Proviſions for'an Army: '' This was with great diligence | 
| and-induſtry,effetted/according to their inſtructions, by the 
|-Legates;'and other Officers lett behind. -What was want- 
| ing on the Coaſts of Gallia, they cauſed according to di- 
|-ftection;to be broughe from Spain, infomuch that at C'2ſar's 
.return,”he'found aboutſix-hundred Veſſels firted for this 
{| purpoſe.” Obſerving: this, he commended thoſe who were 
{| diligent in their care and; truſt, and ſerling ſome diſorders 
{that were arifivg-in' Gallje, upon'the apprehenſion of his 
intended abſerce; He prepares himſelf for his ſecond 

Voyage: © - ee o +3166 a Ly 
Three Legions, and about two thouſand Horſe he left 
behind him, neer the Port Z7ccix, with Inſtructions to pro- 
vide neceffaries of - War, and to ſecure his- return; five 
Legions: he deſignes to take with him, and two thouſand 
Horſe, and to carry over a large number out- of the beſt 
Families of the Galls, which' might be to him in the na- 
ture of Hoſtages,. cutring off a Prince of the greateſt au- 
thority and intereſt amongſt them, who had with-drawn 
| himſelf privily; after he- could not be excus'd by C2ſar, 
| from going along with him, op ſeveral pretences of oc- 
.caſion to ſtay. Being ready, not long after, it blew a fair 
gale, .whereupon he ſhips his Men, ſetting ſayl at the go- 
ing down of the Sun, with a gentle Wind, ſtanding foi 


-the Coaſts of Britany, but it lett him about midnight fol- 
þ G lowing | | 


———— 
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ſowings ſo the Tide prevailing by ſpring of day,hbe could 
perceive they had held a courſe, which brought them much 
upon the left hand of that part of the Iſland, where Ceſat 
had the laſt year landed his Men,and at what place again 
for his former good ſyccels, and'the knowledge of- the 
ground, he did defire.to arrive., The Tide turping,-and 
befriending them again; with. the benefir of. their -Oares 
alſo, they came by noon the ſame; day to''the Coaſt in- 
tended, and landed without any.:diſturbance. . /The;3r;- 
tains having made a retreat, upon the. apprehenfion of his 
Forces, which they concluded. were yery great; from the 
number of the Ships above. 800. in.all, many. being, added 
to carry Proviſions and ſome Officers, having :divers for 
their private uſe. Ceſar, the firſt thing he did upon land, 
appointed out a place for a Camp, and cauſes,;it/ to. be 
fortified, wherein he left the baggage, and a, partybf- ten | 
Cohorts, to ſecure. both that and, the Fleet, which was at 
Anchor. hard by, and leaving &. Atrius to command, he 
begins his-march, to finde out the Britains, having been | 
informed by certain Priſoners, which way they had made} 
their retreat. When he had marcht about twelve- miles, 
he found the Britaizs,, with their. Horſe and Chariots, to | 
have wade a ſtand at/a,River fide, on a piece-6f ground | 
of advantage, In reſpe& of. the' height. - Geſer charges| 
them, - and they receive him valijantly, butibeing over- 
matcht, and their apprehenſions rc on them, they 
make a further retreat into the Woods, to a- fortification 
ſtrong by nature and Art, according to the faſhion of their 
own Country, and divers Trees being cut down-and laid 
acroſs; ( I ſuppoſe at diſtances without the Camp;) The 
Romane Order thereby was much 1impeaded in their ap- 
proaches. The Britains made frequent fſallies in ſmall 
parties, and did ſome miſchief to. Ceſar's Army, but the 
Souldiers of the ſeventh Legion raifing a Mount and a 
Teſtudo, entred their Fortreſs, and the 3rit#izzr7were con- 
ſtrained again to diſlodge and flie, not much loſs being 
| ſuffered on either ſide, in reſpe&, the rather the day be- 
ing ſpent, and the Country unknown to him, he was un- 
willing to continue the Chaſe far, but did deſire to im- 


| ploy his Men 1n the fortitying another Camp for the lodg- 
' | Ing | 
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[ing of his Souldiers that night 5 an excellent piece of Dil- 

|cipline, whereby to ſecure and refreſh a wearied Army, 

| [and of great pradtife amongſt, and conducement to the 
'} Aomans 1n all thgir:Conquelts. | | 


A Storm does miſchief to Czſar's Fleet: 


1 He...next day after, Ceſar ſent out three Parties of 
|. £- Horſe and Foot to, finde out. the Britains, and take 
[ſome (pg of the Country z but, preſently apon;it, news 
|came to him from the Fleer, by certain Horſemen from 


EL Atring, that the night before, almoſt every Ship had 
ome miſchief;. divers. were broken to' pieces, and made 


1 


nd. 3-4 


{ 


{them to be haled on ſhoar 


Telf diligemly.to » 

lens, whom be had left Commander in.chiet-of his For. 
{ces in, 64/lia; to ſend. him ſhip 
{as many new. Veſlels as poſſibly he could; and. out of his 


utterly. uncapable of ſervice , and. moſt caſt npon the 
Shoar, by. the violence. of a Tempeſt which had been ra- 
ging 55 High before the Anchors coming home, and: the 
nduſtry of the Sea-men little ayailing, Upon this news, 


i1Ceſar ſends. tor the Souldiers back again that were on || 


their march, and returns to the Fleet, where: he ſets him- 
ently. to work. to repair it.; He ſends to 'Labs.. 


ights, and to build him 


own Army, he cauſes divers to be drawn, and-imployed in 
the reparing of his Veſſels; In which-buſineſs he ſpent a- 


| bout ten Days, not reſting in the Night, and with admi- 


rable induſtry, brought it to this effeCty-that not above for. 


| ty were utterly unſerviceable and loſt. - Suſpetting the like 


accident might again m—_—_— 1n- his abſence, he cauſes 

| | y the Camp ſide, and encloſed! 
both with one ſtrong Fortificationz and then leaving the 
ſame party which was there before for a guard, he re- 


| turns with the Forces he brought back to the place where 
[ 


he had lately beaten the Britains. 


\ 
bk 
t 
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Caſlibelan EleSed General, * attempts Cazſar's _ 


| Forces ſeveral timegy 


JN the mean while, at a common Conſultation the F73- 
tains diſcourſe their Condition, and the inconvenien-! 
cies ariſing to them by the diverſity of Councels, and there-: 
upon with one conſent Elect Caſſzbelanns Prince of the] 
Trinobantes for their Generalifſimo; a' Perſon of excellent: 
condutt and valour, hoping by the management of their! 
affairs in ſuch a hand to ſucceed'the better. His Royal 
Seat was at YVerulayz about a mile from the now St. Albanes, 
and his Country large, extending it ſelf on the one'fide 
to the River of Thames; Caſſibelarns being placed in this 
truſt, raiſes very great forces, and with his Horſe and | 
Chariots, falls upon the Enemies cavalry in their march, 
and. gave them, as Ceſr acknowledyes, a ſharp charge, | 
but was not /able to maintain the Figtit long; abainſt is 
| well-diſciplit'd , and well-experienC't Veterays: Being 
compell'd to make -to. places of advantage,” upon Hills, 
and among Woods, the Enemies following after them, of 
whom many were cut” off in the purſuit, going too far 
from their' Eagles, and being too - eager in the Chaſe. | 
Caſſibelanus, upon the Romans retiring to encamp,returns, | 
and lying upon the'edge of the Woods, reſolves to obſerve 
whether any advantage might be taken on them by acci- 
dent, with whom he thought he had no equal match in 4 
plain Field. | It fell out'according to his expettation, for 
the Army of Ceſar was generally diſordered in fortifying 
their Camp, there being a party only, *not very confider- 
able, on the guard -before it. Upon theſe he charges 
with great reſolution, and ſuch a fury, that had not Cz2ſar | 
ſent ſpeedily two Cohorts for their reſcue, it is not un- 
{ likely .moſt had. been cut off, for &. Laberins Derus, 
a Tribune was that day killed, with many others. - Thefe 
two Cohorts were ſome ſmall diſtance from each other, 
and it ſhould ſeem, by the report of Ceſar in his Com- 
mentaries, that the Guard was ſurrounded, and thereupon | 
being over-laid and terrified with an unuſual kind of fight, 


they 


—_ — 


| certamn, but doubtleſs it was advantageous to the Britains 


— 


; of his Men being killed in the Battail and purſuit. 
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they broke through the Enemy, and either retreated, or 


| plainly fled into the. diſtance betwixt thoſe two Cohorts 


before mentioned for their ſecufity;but ſeveral more freſh 


ſatisfied wich what.they had done, or that probably upon 
the Alarm, they could not do much more; | 


- 


The manner of this Fight was thus on Caſſibelar's fide: 


|] When he charged the Horſe, it was done in ſmall parties 


with great diſtances, (the rather it may be.. becauſe of 
their Chariots, which muſt have. compaſs to turn in) if 
any had 'the worſt, they retreated, and.ſometimes in Po- 
licy did it without any other cauſe, whom if a few of the 
Romans followed, they would deſcend ont of their Cha- 
riots, and fight the Horſe on foot, which Ceſar declares| 


they charg'd the Foot, if there were reaſon, they would 
retire in good Order, and avoid the Chaſe of the heavy 
armed Legionaries; if any of their own Parties were over- 
laid or wearied, through theſe ſpaces they ſent freſh men. 
Whether this was their caſtomary way of fighting, or de- 
ligned by C aſſitbelax to match this kinde of Enemy, is un- 


and had they had as good defeafive Weapons as the Ro- 
mans, it is like enough they might have given a good ac- 
count of that Days work, Rs 

Caſſibelan the next day after kept the. Hills farre from 
the Camp, and appeared but little in Parties, in reſpe& 
of what he had done before, until Noon 3 at what time 
C2ſar ſent out three Legions, and all the Horſe to forrage 
with C. Trebonius, a Legate, whom (encouraged by his 
former ſucceſs) he charges very reſolutely; bur the Rowwars 
receiving him with a great force,”and preventing the Zr7- 
tiſh policy, by preſſing ſo hard upon them, that rhey could 
neither rally thoſe that were routed, nor relieve fuch as 
were hard laid to, at laſt they were forced to flie, many 


nu __- Caſlibelans 


ſupplies coming in 3 the Britains retire themſelves, either | 


was not an equal match on the Roman ſide; and when| 
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Caſlibelan's ſecond thoughts. 


| '© p. owe upon this, concluding with himſelf, that no- 
thing of advantage could be had upon the Romans 
in a cloſe fight on equal ground, comes in the next place 
to a reſolution of attending Ceſar in his march, with a 
fmall number of his choice Forces, which accordingly he 
does, and taking with him about four thouſand: Wagons, 
By the advantage he had in the knowledge of the Coun- 
| try, he thdught to ſecure himſelf the better from bein 
forced to fight,and'to keep the Romans from doing muc 
ſpoile in plundering, and firing itz Withall, he conceived 
he might ſtarve them out at laſt, by cauſing all the Cat- 
tle to be driven into:the Woods, where they apprehended 
the Romans would take their march 3 this was according- | 
ly put in execution, not without hopes alſo, as occafion 
ſerv'd, to cut ſome: of them off who did (traggle; it they 
'could not light upon an opportunity of advantage on the 
whole body of the Roawer Army; 4 Counſel of good con- 
trivement and ſucceſs, for it fell out after, that divers 
who were ſpread up and down upon hope of plunder were 
killed, which occaftoned. the Romwaxs to march cloſe, pur- 
'ting them to ſome {treights for. proviſion, and prevented 
thereby great miſchief to the Towns. C#/ar being in his 
march for the Country of the Trinobantes, intending to 
paſs over the River Thames, at a place fordable, bur one | 
'thereabouts being known (* about. 0atlands ſuppoſed ) 
by the Captives and: Runagates, he underſtood that the 
Enemy lay with a good force on the other ſide, and that 
the Foard was knock't fall of Piles of Wood, ſharpned at 
the upperend, and were all under Water out of fight,to the 
intent they might annoy, and diſorder the Rowans in paſ- 
ſing the River, being ignorant thereof, and 16 ſer upon 
them at landing in their confuſionzwhich being difeover'd, 
| did preyent the hoped for ſucceſs of Ca{ſib:lar's deſign; 
| for Ceſar paſgt over with the greater care and expedition, 
| readily. provided to receive the Britains,ſending the Horſe 
| firſt, and direQting the Legions to follow cloſe after them, 


| in 


—_ — 


+ { ger, as Ceſar co 


_—— — 
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"caſts about to: ſave his honour, and to ſhift off a War like 


Jn COPEL 


the Woods,. by paths unknown to the Romans, did 5kir- 


| poled and kill'd by Caf 
u 
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In whom he had greater confidence againſt this Enemy, | 


then in:the'Cavalry, theſe being frequently: in great dan- 

Cela aftliech in their — ab 14g were 
far from the Legions upon any occaſion. The' Romance 
Foot, having march't through the Water, which was up 
to their ſhoulders, and being come to the Bank-fide,gave 


from the now St. Albaves, intending to force it, having 
underſtood it was a Town of fome importance, the prin- 
cipal Seat of Caſſebelan, and fu'l of Cattle driven in thi- 


out, ,not, being able to reſiſt him, 'many of whom were 
killed in.the flight. 


- - 


. All this while Caſſibelar waited on Ceſer, and out of 


| miſh with them now and then, as he contriv'd or found | 


advantage, eſpecially with the Horſe, and ſuch parties as 
were. abroad for forrage and plunder, which did occaſion 
more ſafety to the Britains, . and in a great part render 
Ceſar's delign of a ſpeedy congueſh and'to enrich himſelf 
and his Souldiers with-the ſpolle of the Country, fruit- 
leſs.. Whereupon on the other hand the Romax General 
to be tedious and. unprofitable. | There was a faction a- 
gait Caſſibelan, among the Trinobantes, who had ſent 
Commiſhoners at this time in the name of that'State to 
Ceſar, deſiring that Mandubratins the Son of Immanuen- 
tix, who was formerly Prince of their Country, but de- 
belan, might be reſtored to them, 
and withall offer to ſubmit themſel to the Roman 
Common-wealth, and to give Hoſtages Tor ſecurity there- 
of. This opportunity Ceſar gladly takes hold on, and 
accepts the tearmes,.requiring torty Hoſtages, and certain 
Corn for his Army,, which by. the policy of the Brztzfþ 
General would not long have been out of want, had they 
not receiv'd theſe Proyiſions, or gain'd the like by ſome 


a charge upon the Britains, who not being able to ſuſtain | 
it, gave way, after ſome conteſt, and at laſt fled. Ceſar| 
from hence takes his march direQly to Yerulane, not far 


ther, .upon. apprehenſion of the Ko#2za» Armyz this he| 
aſſaults, and poſleſſes himſelf of it, the People haſtening | 


other means, which would not have been-{o eafic and ſe- 
| H 2 CUTE. | 
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cure. Purſuant' hereunto, Ceſar ſends Mandubrativs, who 
had formerly fled to him 'out of Gallia, for the ſecurity 
of his life, to this people, according to their requeſt; and 
his Conditions on the other hand, they punCually and, 
ſpeedily obſerve: Ceſar,deſirous to improve 'the fortune 
and contrivance, commanding his Souldiers to - offer no 
violence, to the Trinobantes, which was punQually obeyed; 
the conſequence whereof brought in five petty-States more 
to C2ſar's ſubmiſſion. hn 


——_—C 
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The Britains ſubmit, and Czſar leaves the Country. 


COIs, this while expeCting the ſuccefs of a de- 
/ ſign, he had laid, to fall upon, the Komrare Camp, 1n|. 
their ſecurity, by his *Allies, where the ſhipping was in 
Kent, though” he found a decay of his ſtrength, did tor-. 
bear as yet to treat: but that failing alſo, by a Sally made 
out of the Camp, the Romays beating them of Kerr, who 
were to execute it, and one of their chief Nobility taken 
Priſoner, he comes at laſt 'to a Reſolution of ſubmitting; | 
having performed to” his eternal glory all the parts of an 
able General, with inconfiderable' Forces, compared :to- 
thoſe of his Enemy, hoping for a" better conjunCture of 
affairs hereafter, whicli*Ceſ/ar more willingly accepts, ex- 
petting little 'other good to be done that Summer, and 
now ſtudying to return'to affairs of better expectation. 
Caſſibelats was a Prince of admirable condutt and va- 
lour, and inferiour to Ceſar only in the quality of his 
Forces, he commanded, as'has appeared by the'prudent 
courſes he took at-all times in managing the War, and 
the reſolute attengpts he made, his ground being won from 
him by the Inch, and not without puziing . the brajns of 
Ceſar himlelt. | | 
| It is manifeſt here was made but an inconfiderable pro- 
greſs by Ceſar, yet in his Commentaries he declares he 
put down what tribute the Zritains ſhould pay, as if he 
had made a compleat Conqueſt, when Tacitss and other 
Romane Authors conclude - generally, * he did little Were] 
K | than 


d 
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| 


| were diſperſt by contrary Winds :/and landed them' ſafe in 


| #5, whom once he intended a: great ſhare of his eſtate, 


© br the return of Ceſar, as was before mentioned, to 
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than ſhew. than the Country. We will receive it ' in a fa- 
vourable fenſe; that he meant, he had made fach'tearms 
with ſome part of. them. * Ceſar intending for the: Conti- 
nent, and being fuller of baggage at his return than-entry, 
(having many Priſoners'alſo) becaufe-he had loſt ſome of 
his Ships-in+the tempeſt, contrives to: carry over his Soul- 


diers at twice, which accordingly he'did, after:ſome de- |- 


lay,:in exſpedting: the-return of certain» of the fir{t; that 


 Gallia, in; a> good paſſage 'thither. . /* ) <&3 | 
Theſe were the enterprizes of 'C2far in this Ifland : he 

was of an excellent contrivance,: and bold in execution, 

wary, ſubtile and circumfpeR,'in-all his martial affairs, at- 


| 


tended almoſt conſtantly with ſacceſs:3 but was mot with- 
out violencies of luſt and ambition in the proſecuting his 
deſigns, not ſhewing-at all times that due reverence to the 
Power above,. or reſpeCt to: man-kinde, as became a Per- 
ſon of his endowments, from” nature?” After great /con-| 
tendings amongſt his Country-men; riot without a/large ef-| 
fuſion of blood and ſlaughter, being arrived: at a high 
pitch of Power and fame,'in the glory of the Rozzar ſtate 
the Senate Houſe,in the cloſe of all-ms labours"and toiles, 
when he. expeted tohave received ſome fruits: of his 
ſweat and pains, he was murdered at the: foot of his Son- 
in-Law, - Pompey's Image, whom not: long before he had 
ruined, with above twenty wounds, his neer relation Zru- 


being a principal contriver ; and that Bru##s the: Son of 
Servilia, ſuppoſed to be his baſe Childe, giving him a 
mortal ſtab in the bottome of his belly. | 


The State of Britain, during the time of” Au- 
guſtus, Tiberius and Caligula. 


the Continent, the civil Wars of Rowe hapned, the 
principal of their Common-wealth falling out about di- | 
' || 


viding 
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viding; the plunder/and riches, which'in ſeveral Apes their 
| Country-men had been acquiring; during which time, the | 
| Britains had reſpite:from their Invaſions. 9, 
Upon the death'off Ceſar, Angnftrs after he had con-| | 
tended with 24. Azthony, and' became Superior, not _ / 

| to. him, but all of a-contrary faction in Rome; (did affe 
2 quiet and peaceable life, ſuppoſing it not convenient, as| - 
he gave out, to enlarge the Ronrare Empire; big enough 
for management already,. and thereupon the' Britains had | 
ſti) the greater ſecurity. .- But the:tribute ſee; down by J#- 
Mi lizs Ceſar, being neglected to;-be: paid, twice or thrice 
I [he intended an Invalion, difdaining to! be baffled: by 'a 
Country of little note in:thoſe days;but being on-his march 
in Perſon, was diverted: by-revolts:on ſome'other remote} 
| borders of his Dominions, . and 'withall pacified by ſome 
Britiſh Embaſſadors, who renewed their conditions, ' 
Tiberizs who ſucceeded him,: bad: the ſame reſolutions, 
but was-on different-reafons moved to it, choofing rather 
to- attend his luſt and: craelties ar home, than look abroad | 


w_ 


into forreign Countrys... care] 
, Him followed Cabzyls' in the fupream Authority, a 
Prince diſtolure, and' abounding in vain conceits, as do 
witneſs his folemn 'meffage to the Senate of Ame of the 
Conqueſt of Britain, when neither/he-or any 'of his - Offi- 
cers ever {ct foot thereon. The'colour'was the receiving 
of Adminizs, a fagitive Britain, the Son of Canobeline. a 
Prince in| this Tfland,- who fled from his Fathers angef, 
and ſubwitted himſelf to Caligele. In his Raign nothing 
| fell out worthy to be reported 1n the. 377tifh Hiſtory, un- 

| leſs one ſhould remember his frivolous attempt upon the 
Ocean, at ſuch time as all Men did generally preſume, he 
intended toimbarque for Britair ; the Story whereof take 
| from Sxetonizs in his own words, thus tranſlated ; Laft 
| | of all, as if he were undertaking a. War, marcbing with 
his Army-'on . che Sea ſhoar, and placing his Engines of 
battery, no Man knowing or imagining what he was a- 
| bout to do, on a ſudden commands them to fill their 
_ j Helmets and their Laps with Shells, calling themthe Spoils 
4 of the Ocean, of right a due to the Capitol and Palace; 
ki as a Trophy of his Victory,credts a moſt high Tower, 


Out 
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out of which, as from a Pharus, Fires might every nighr 
ſhine, to dire(t the courſe of Sea-men; and having decla- 


red a donative of a huadred donaries to every Man, as if 


part now joyfull, depart with plenty. 


_— 


——  —— 


Under. Claudius, by the condu& of A: Plautlus. 


AE this while it appears not to the contrary, but that 


I 


as the reſt of their Country-men, their Laws, Cuſtomes! 
and Liberties. Daring this long jntermiſſion from diftur- 
bance, being divided into many petty Kipgdomes and 
Nations, they were: frequently among themſelves at War 
in one place or another; one Intereſt prevailing ſometimes, 
and at another a different, andiupon Vidtory,many of the 


And ſo it fell out, that Glazdizs ſucceeding Caligula, one 
Beriews being a Britiſh fugitive, inſtigated him to make 
an attempt. on the Hland, which Clendize did well like 
of, and thereupon ſent Orders to 4. Pleantizs,:to tranſport 
thoſe Souldiers, which he then commanded in Gallia, in- 
[to this Country; the Souldiery were very unwilling to 
go, and trifled away their time in a kinde of mutiny, in- 
{ſomuch 'that Ceſar hearing thereof, ſent Narciſ/a# his 
freed man to haſten their imbarquing, which he accord- 
ipgly did, but not without difdain in them, and a'son- 
tempt of him, in reſpect of his former condition, having 
been once a Slave. | | 

The Army was divided. into- three bodies, intending 
thereby, that if they were obſtrufted in one place, by the 
difficulty thereof, or the ſtrength of the Enemy, they 
might ſome of them land in another. Having pur roSea, 
they met with croſs Winds, and foul weather, which was 
the cauſe of great diſturbance, but a lightdarting toward 
the Iſland, from the place whence they put to Sea, certain 
- who had good wiſhes for the journey, interpreted it as a 
| dire&tion from ſome God, that favoured their enterprize, 


| I 2 and 


he had. exceeded all examples of liberality, bids them de- | 


the Britains, who paid their tribute, enjoyed, aſwel} | 


adverſe. either were baniſhed or fled of themſelves: | 
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and ſo encouraged. the Fleet, which {truglng win the 
violence of the Tempeſt, they at laſt landed on the zr-- 
tiſh Coaſts. ' 8, 2 IL BDOD 

The Britains not ſuſpeCting their artival, becaufe'of the 
diſorder they heard was among the Roman Atmy'in &al- 
lia, which was before mentioned, did not eppoſe their 
landing; moreover their civil contentions being lately ſharp 


they could not ſuddenly 'make ſuch a contederacy,. as 
force of the Rowars at peace, and marvelouſ)y ſtrong in 


full -of bogs, expeCting, as Dion ſays, to weary-ont-the 
Romans, as Caſſubelan their former General had done 
heretofore with Julizs Ceſar. Plautins beltows great:la- 
bour in finding out their 1cattered Forces, and-meets with 


Sons of Cxnobeline lately dead, whom he eafily diflipates, 
and withall practiſes to:head ſome of their factions againſt 
the other, 'following the example of Julizs Ceſar; athing 
not- difficult, in'a Country divided into ſuch a multitude 
of Nations, as Britany then-was : And he finds one proper 


his proteCion, having been before ſubje& to. the'C atzmel- 
lani, a Nation about Buckinghawm,and the County of Hart- 
ord, 2055 2B. 031 4s: 
N Leaving a Garriſon among them, he marches:to'a Ri- 
ver, intending a paſlage over, to finde out certain other 
Britains, who lay. in ſecurity beyond it, ſuſpeCting like- 
wiſe nothing, becauſe they thought the ARomans conld 
not get to the other fide, being the Water was deep, and 
that there was no Bridge : but Planutius having Germans 
with him, who were accuſtomed to Swim through Rivers 
in Arms, he ſent them over firſt, who falling upon the 
Britains unexpettedly; did them much miſchief, eſpeci- 
ally by .wounding their Horſes that drew their Chariots, 
which in their encountrings they did chiefly aime at; F14. 
vius Veſpaſian, and Sabinus allo followed and kilPd ma. 
ny, not apprehenfive-thereof till it was too late. But this 
notwithſtanding, they rallied together, and by the bene. 


might probably encounter with a good expectation,” the | 


all parts: So-they retired into places that were woody. and | 


ſome, to wit with Cataratacns, and Togodaummns, the two | 


for his purpoſe amongſt:the Boduni; or Dobwni; ſeated a-| 
bout Oxford and: Gloceſter ſhires,” whom he receives into 


fir 
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tail the next day with great courage; which was for ſome 
time doubtful : But the few and naked 3ritaizs, by-their 
diviſions leſs able, did yield to rhe heavy Armed, united, 
and well diſciplined Romans 3 though like enough they 


tions, Upon their flight, they paſs over the River of 


at a place not far from that, where it delivers it ſelf into 
the Sea; The Romans followed, and the Gerzarns again 
| take the Water ; others, go over at a Bridge ſomewhat 
higher; and encompaſling the Briteirs, =o them a great 
ſlaughterz which was yet in ſome meaſu 
Britains, who having kept their Courage, though they loft 
the Battail, deſtroyed many of their Enemies, following 
_ Chaſe too far among the Bogs; but Togodumnuns was 
ain. | | 
But this is ſaid, rather to inflame, than abate the Britaiz 
reſolutions, for they now having got ſome time to confi- 
der of their affairs, put themſelves, as is reported, ſeri- 
ouſly to work, to defend their Liberties in a more formi- 
| dable manner,than heretofore they had done ; whereupon 
 Plaxtizs, according to his InſtruQions,if any thing of dan- 
ger ſhould happen, as Dioz delivers ir, Etideavours the ſe- 
curity of what he had'got, and ſends to Cleudizs for his 
dire&ion, in the danger approaching: He upon this news, 
puts the affairs he had at Rome in order, and comes part- 
ly by Land, and a conſiderable way by Sea, where he was 
in great danger by Tempeſts, to his Army, expeGing him 
at the River of Thames. Soon after he was with them, he 
aſſes the River, gives the Britains Battail, and vanquifh- 
eth them,takes the City Camalodunnm, ſuppoſed to be the 
now Maldor in Eſſex, the then regal Seat of Cinobelire, 
others upon their ſubmiſſion, he receives to mercy,diſarms 


doubts alſo behind him\ to after Ages, whether he came 
thither upon a vanity, affe&ting a Tryumph, and other me-| 
mories of honour, or that in truth Plaztins was hard laid 
to, and withall no leſs diſputable, whether ſo much as any 
conſiderable Battail was fought the Bri#azzs, like enough, 


| fit of the night got into ſome order, and gave:them Bat- 


were equal, if not ſuperiour to them in perſonal reſolu-| 


re repaid by the| 


—— 


many, and leaves Plautizs to ſubdue more with theſe| 


yield. | 


»* * 
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| yielding upon the extraordinary preparations of the Ko- 
1415, and good rearms offered them ;' for the confiſcation 
of their goods was remitted. © 9 On. - 
Ceſar ſtaid here about ſixteen Uays; what was done af- 
ter his return, by Plantins, is not mich taken, notice of; 
but T ſhould think the Conqueſt of the Weſt about Corn- 
wall, Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire, was now perfetted, | 
firbence mention is made of his throads there toward the 
Hie of Wight 3 and I' remember not any patticular other | 
diſcourſe of their yielding. For the fpoils and.-acquiſiti-| 
ons here taken, upon his return to Roxee, Clandjus did him | 
publick hohour. And now is the firft' time that the Romans 
may haye been ſaid to have taken any poſſeflion of this 
Country, which was about the Year of Grace 44; or 5. 


—_ 


th __ 


P. Oſtorius ſmeceetls Plautins. COTM 


who had & 
their Country, or had m 
them, over-run uch wh 


_ 


__ 


in 


a 


land rich part of the Iſland. Now. it appears OForixs 
(intend. | 


: Wa | | | 
= Hiftory of England. LESS | 
( intending to ſecure what was gain'd, rather than to in-' OY 
large the Aowar Conquelts ) defighed' to Fortifie,and cloſ e\ : 
them,as it were with Garriſons : The words of Tacitus are, | 
CinBoſq; caſtris Amtonam &- Sabrinam fliivid} eobibere pa- 


rat, Fc. Fhe $4brine'is well known to be the River $e- 
vers, but this Anton is much doubted of: Mt: Cambder 
would have'it be the Riyer Nez; 'abd that it Tacitus it | 
is traofcribed amiſs, and ſhould be A»fo#4m; the 4507; 
upon a ſuppoſition that the Britains call dll Rivers Avon 5 | 
| and ſo Northewpton {hould ſtand'on the Notth of the-4- | 
ex; but T-doubt thereof, becaufe:it ſeems. not mich pro- | . 
bable,if that River had been ever us'd to have been call'd 

the Avon,as I finde not: and at this day Men; I fear,think 

not of ſuch' a 'name;'the word Northamptos feeming ra- 
ther: to infer,that it is a Town on the North fide of a Ha, 

jor Heme; the word Ham ſignifying- generally'a hook, trom 
Hams, and a roms frequently to hooks of Water; ſo 
this Town ſtanding on the North fide of a hook of water,” 
may have thence its name,as Southampton from a hook of 
Water in the South of the. Town. I take is, that by | 
Anton is meant the River Trext,becaufe it is 2 more'con- | 
fiderable'River, and fic to bear a name of note, without | | 
_ [particular 'diſtinftion,as did that of Severe ;-it iis. account; | | 
ted the third River of England,and proper 10joya hands | 
with the ocher, for 4 boundary to a Rowen Province ; as: 
it was after 'upon the diviſion betwixrt the North 4nd South. 
Nor-is the name now utterly loſt |; for there'is 'a River ro! 
this ' day flowing into the Head thereof, called Derwent ; 

there is a Houſe of conſiderable regard, called 7rerrtwmn, 
and ſeveral Towns upon it endingin 4#t07, arid of a ſound 

lictle differing : now Dwr,or Dour;in Britifh ſignifies Water; 

| and-ſo by vulgar contraction it might be Dwrext or Trent; 
that is,the Water of Zn# for 47##7. Thefe are but conje- 

ures, \and we may' have miſtaken, becaufe the evidence 

is not perſpicgous; and 1.fhould not have made fo many 

words hereof,but for the fortter,8 ſome reaſons following ; 

and that it agrees better likewiſe with the Hiftory it ſelf 
of the 'tranſaions upon theſe parts. But 4 will purſue 

this no further, it being not very much material which 
It was. 

| | K 2 The 
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The 7cerz being within this Line, did doubtleis ſuſpect 
they might be ſubjected art laſt after the Romans were at” 


leaſure to conquer them, as well as they had the reft,who | 
were within that compaſs: To which. purpoſe, thoſe Rivers | 
and Fortifications might be of great diſadvantage, by.hin-| 


dering ſuccours that might come from the North to their 
Aide, being all equally concerned at the Bondage now 
putting on them. Upon this, they Arm, and. oppoſe their 
Fortifyimg, exciting ſeyeral of their Neighbours to Joyn 
with them,and chooſe a place to Incamp in. Behind there 
was a rude defence, and a ſtrait paſſage was'before it: 
But oftorius, with thoſe Cohorts only, the benefit of his 
Allies, and his Horſe, fell in on their fortified fide, which 
being made in haſt, and without good direftion, they eafi- | 
ly pluck't down. Here the B7t4izs allo fought valiantly, 
but with 11] ſucceſs; and this their loſs confirmed ſuch to 
the Romar: Peace, which 'before ſtood doubtful. .., 


From theſe, he brings his Army to the Cangs 31 oneſs | 


they were a People that: lived within the Line, _and like 
enough were the Inhabitants, betwixt the 7cezz and the 
Humber ; theſe he plunders and wats their Fields : It is 
likely they had: been aſliſting to the 7cerz, or had made 
former Inroads upon the Roma Quarters, and their Allies, 
Meeting no- conſiderable oppofition from them, he turns 
upon the back of the Severwe toward the Silures,. a Peo- 
le that Inhabited about South ales, with; whom!' he 
would fain have had a Peace, ufing all gentle and cruel 
means to that purpoſe: but they, partly truſting: to the 
condutt of CaraFacus, a Prince grown famous for his kill 
in martial affairs, and partly to their own courage,refuſed 
it. In his Marches, there appeared againſt him no confj- 
derable oppoſition; ſometimes in ſmall Parties the Britains 
would charge theg Body, or ſome Wing of his Army; 
where loſs was on both tides, but chiefly to the Britains. 
He had not paſſed far, but the Zrigantes,. a People a- 
bout Lancaſhire, and the North of Trext took Arms3 npon 
which, ſuſpefting what Inconvenience might be, in lea- 
ving an Enemy behind him in Arms, to diſturb' him, or 
his new Conqueſts,. he turns, and before they could' be- 
come conſiderable, ſome few that were up, being ol, 
| the 
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| of a Vitory, the miſeries of a Batrail loſt; leſſening the 


'he was in his own Country, bounded on many ſides by the 
Sea, and Severne, and ſo conſequently leſs apt to be re- | 


his March into North Wales, called then the Country of 


ſhion, ſuſpeting the Foard of the River. Before his 
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the reſt (upon his willingnels to remit the Commorion ) 
laid down their Arms,and went to their Homes. Where- 
upon he proſecutes again his Journey to the Szlures, ſend- 
ing in the mean time to the Colony at Camalodunum to. 
come to him z whom he planted amongſt the lately Con- 
quered, to: the intent to reſtrain the attempts of thoſe, 
and of ſuch as were confederated with him, whom he had 
reaſon notwithſtanding to ſuſpe&. oy 

CaraFacus finding himſelf weak in the number of his 
Forces, compared to thoſe of the Romans 3 and knowing 


lieved,if he ſhould be ſtraitned : while time ſerved, takes 
the Ordovices,a Place leſs ſubjeft to theſe Inconveniencies, 


in. adverſe fortune; and more capacious, as the Rowan 
Conqueſts then were, of joyning his Arms with thoſe of 
his Confederates, which accordingly afterwards he effected. 
.Oftorius follows him, and when he overtook him, found 
him reſolved, and prepared for Battail; having to that pur- 
poſe choſen a ſpacious piece of Ground of advantage. 
The ſcite of the Place was a declining. Hill 3 upon the 
Skirts thereof were Rocks, and unpaſlable places, with 
ſome open; at the bottom a River croſs't it : within this 
he drew his Army up in Battalia, ſtopping the Avennes on 
the ſides with Stones,in the nature of a Rampart, and draw- 
ing a Line before it of the ſame Materials, and in like fa- 


main Battail, he places a Body of choice Men, in this Or- 
der expecting the Enemy. In the mean time, the chief 
Commanders of the ſeveral Nations paſs't up and down 
amongſt: their Forces, ſetting before them the advantages 


cauſes. of fear, and. encreaſing thoſe of hopes, beyond a 
juſt meaſure, to the intent their minds might be fortified 
againſt the apprehenſion of danger; and with other Arts, 
{ that Generals in the like caſes uſe. And Cara@acrs eſpecially 


paſling with quick motion up and down the Army, did 


1n reſpe& it had more ſpacious Room of retreat or flight| 


excellently perform that part of a General; being brief, but 
L very 
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very clo vent in his Language, and of undaunted reſolu. 


tions. This he told them was the day,and this the Batrai} 


that muſt either recover or determine their Liberties; call- 
ing frequently upon the names of their noble Progenitors, 
who had driven E#ſar their Dictator out of their Coun- 
try 3 thereby delivering them in their Lives, their Eftates, 
Wives and Children,from the violence of the Koxran fer- 


 vitude. With theſe Speeches the Army . was inuch en-! 


couraged, and to teſtifie and encreaſe their refoletions. 
they make folemh Vows and Oaths not to yield to wounds: 
or Darts. | 

On the other fide, the Rowan General, by the report of | 
Tacitus, was ſomewhat apprehenſive of the Scite of the} 
place; te him of great diſadvantage, but the Souldiery and | 
chief Officers knowing the difficulty, was greateft in com... 
ing to the naked Brituizs, and that inconfiderable, deſpi- 
ſed their rude fortifications, and a River fordable in many. 
places 3 and thereupon quickning the General, 'they paſs 
the River by his Command, approaching to the fortifica- 
tion: at which place the Zritaizs had the advatitage in the 


Fight at a diſtance, for the Romans throwing Heavy Piles 


up the Hill, and thoſe 'Fjghter down, it might follow;thar 
theſe had the 'greater {laughter, though their Bodies were | 
exceeding well armed, eſpecially ſuch ' dotibftels, who| 
made the firſt aſſanlt. But the Roma» making 'a Teſtudo, 
which was a defence of Tarquets, hanging 'over one ano- 
ther, like Tiles on a Houſe toward the Enemy; under the 
protettion thereof, they approacht the works, and 'plucke | 
down the ill-built Wall, and ſo entred. And now 'the* pr7/- 


tains coming bd hahd to hand, having 'neither Hel- 
'| met nor Arms'on t 

| they did upwards to the top of the Hill; but the" Rowars. 
| following, had alſo the better thete; ſeveral flying away 


eir Bodies, were forc'd to retire;which 


p 9) 

and others being taken : amongſt which, was the Wife and 
Erethren'alſo 'yielded 

themſelves: but' CaraFacus himſelf eſcaped, and fled to 
Cartiſmandus Queen of the Briganres, who afterwards | 
betrayed him unworthily to the' Ro#-4ns, who'frequently 


[made uſe of ſuch treacherous dealings: and Tatitzs him- 
: [ ſelf, though in advantageous language'to'the Ryman glo- 


| ry, 
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| |worthily of :a Peace mude with one deſcendediof ancient 
and Royal blood, and commanding many Nations. M9 


tracted Counſels; for truſting to the nature of the ground, 


.; behaviour, pardons him, his Wife and:Brothers, and: cau- 


% 
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{ry, does acknowledge by this kinde of means. and by ex-\ 


aſperating and provoking one Prince againſt/another, they 
had no ſmall advantage of theſe Nations. Whereas it 
they had been unanimous in their Councels, bad .choſen 
the right way of managing this War, under a prudene 
General ; which was that which- the famous Caſſcbelax in- 
tended, on his experience with: a flying Army; to which | 
their way of living, on Cattle was advantageous, they: might 
have rendered the Rowar Conquetts vain: Bur ic fel oue 
other ways, as it might reaſonably be expedted from &i- 
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and the-weaker fortifications, their great firength, and un- 
daunted courage came to nothing. Cara&acus, with his 
Wife, Daughters and Brothers were ſent to Rome, toge- 
ther with many more,and ſeveral of theſpoils taken. Amd 
to the intent Claudivs might have the -greater-glory him- 
ſelf, beingithe Author-and Maintainer of this War, as the 
had alſo been-the Actor in it ſome. time, : they were .pab+ 
lickly brought before him, ſitting /in great State, his Wife 
Agripina being formally placed Dy him; and contrivement 
on all hands to 'magnifie the Victory ;to pleaſe the Em- 
erour. -- ON Sy | | 
F- Cunallins at [his . peefontatcin> hefous chai; 
with aw undaunted mind-im this:his: Adverlſity, ifpake ito 
this 'effeft. If '7-bad earried my:ſplf mith'a moderation 
in my /Proſperity, equal-to the 9natity of my' Birth: and 
Fortune, '1'might rather:now:haue.come' to this: City as 
Friend (than Gaptive; neither would You have: thought un-; 


preſent iC ondition is to. Me unhappy; 40 Ton glorious. 'I 
bad Horſes, Men, Arws, and Wealth; no monderif = 


ing ito-daſe them : If You wilhicommand all things, 


markable,. aud My Afﬀidions had quickly beer Forgotten -: 
but 'if 'Tou »ſbew Me Merey, '# ſball-live $0: the 'Eterna 
Memory 'of Thy Clemency. 'Cefaribeing taken with his 


wemvilling | 
it  follows-that all-mmf:0bey- | If >1-bad:preſently ſubmit 
ted, neither My Fortane, nor Tour Glory had been ſo>Re- if 


ſes their: Irons to!be taken off: upon: which they. — 
_ t 
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the Emperor-and Empreſs, -with many- praiſes and grate- 
ful acknowledgments; Men commending the fhew, and 
comparing it to what was ſeen,when Scipio ſhew'd Syphax 
and LI. Paxlzs Perſes to the Roman People, did declare 
it an equal SpeQtacle : and to P. Oftorixs the Ornaments 
of a Triumph were directed. . 
The ſucceſs of this Battail had a various event, for it 
at careleſneſs in the Romans, and in the Britains, as| 
it did cloſer Counſels,' ſo alſo a more eager mind: of Re- 
venge 3 to which was added a report bruited up and:down, 
- [ſaid to be ſpoken by the Roman General, that as in times 
paſt, the Sygambri were expelled” their Country, and car- 
ried into Gallia ; ſo the 'very name of the $ilwres ſhould 
be utterly .extinguiſtet;> Bur being ar laſt well aware of 
the inequality of their defenſive Arins, they reſolve to:try 
no more the event.of a ſet Battail,' but to take thoſe ad. 
vantages, which. they had of the knowledge oft'their Coun. 
try, and with their ative motion, to ſeize on.fuch oppor. 
tunities,|  as- offered} themſelves from the 'Roman care- 
1 leſneſs. x9 I4 ef4ei%, 5G. | (2 2 
The firſt that happened was this, the Camp-maſter (be- 
ing left behind, with a few Cohorts to fortifie certain 
places if the Country of: the $:/xres) they fall:upon,and 
encloſe them; and -hadinor ſuccour. come fromthe neigh- 
bouring Towns andi.Garrifons, *they--had+ been all utterly 
cut off. \' The Campemaſter. notwithſtanding,,' and eight 
Centurions,-.(of the-quality of Captains now-with:ns) to- 
gether with.the moſt forward Souldiers were {lain.. Not 
long after-this; they. ſet-upon the forragers,: and together 
| with them, :put certain Horſemen, ſent to their:reſcue; to 
| flight. 0 ſftorize ſends before hand ſeveral of: his Foot, 
{lightly armed, to ſtay the purſuit, whom the Bretaizs alſo 
-beat''and chaſe, until::the .more cheavy Armed:came wp: 
| upon. that remarkable: diſadvantage,the Brit«irs firlt ſtay, 
| and then retreat. with ſmall-loſs,: the: rather, becauſe the 
| yy was almoſt ſpent, This way of fighting. ſucceeding 
well, «they. continue it, making frequent Sallies:out of the 
| Woods and Bogs, (in thoſe Days here being very many 
{| as opportunity ſerved. Encouraged with booty and ſucceſs, 
' and inflamed with rage to ſee their Native Soyl a Prey to 
|t ol greedy | 
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| greedy and unjuſt Ufurpers: doing much miſchief to their | 
Enemies, confirming their friends, and gaining freſh;which | 
] they procured by Spoils and Captives, frequently fent as 
 Prelents...dt nant is BENIN AT | | 
| The.chird conſiderable blow they gave the Romans, 
was upon two Cohorts:z they were Auxiliaries, and inter- | 
cepted; forraging too greedily and careleſly by the avarice | 
of their Commanders; bur. paid dear for it. Theſe. occur- | : 
ences, together with the care of the War, if they did not 
break the heart of oftorins, yet they did at leaſt rhe more. , 
{ſpeedily end hisDays:at which the Britazns did pleaſe them- 
{elves, as being a Commander not to be contemned. 


—— 


me 


' A. Didins ſucceeds, 


Jin was ſent by Ceſar to ſupply his place, a Man 
aged, and careful of his reputation. When he came, 
he underſtood of another diſaſter befel] a Roar Legion 
in the late Interval ' which AMaulins YValens commanded: 


This was magnified by theZr;245»s,to'the intent they might 
| encourage their Friends, and diſcountenance their Ene- 


- | mies. And Didius did not endeavour to filence the re- 
| port, ſuppoſing that which way ſo ever the chanee fell, it 
might be to him of advantage : If he conquered;the ho- 
nour was the greater; if not, the diſgrace the leſs, and the 
danger alſo, under a Prince full of wnconſtant and violent 

humours, i 250-126 4 £424 AF 
The $ilxres all this while making great depredations, where 
theRomars had an Intreſt;after the taking of CaraFacrs;Ye- 
#nutins,cIngantum civitate,ſays Tacitzs,commanded in chief} - | 
(unleſs it ſhould be meant the Brigaztes Country, which Iſu- | 
ſpectI am at a lefs to gueſs where his birth was 3 but I doubt 
that, becauſe there muſt þe too great error inthe tranſCribers, 
perhaps it might be ſame petty State, avremembred at this 
day) having married C 2rtiſmandna,the Q.of the Brigantes, 
the Traytoreſs to her Country, he continued, while: affe. 
| Ction was betwixt them, obſequious to the Romars, ſhe ha. 
| "wag allied her ſelf ſtrictly with them: but —— 
M ariſing 
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| encline to Cartiſ/mrandua. Ceſius Naſica commandin 


ariſing, by reaſon of her want of Faith to his Bed ; at firſt 
they Fl out betwixt themſelves only; in which” conteſt, by 
craft ſhe had ſubtilly- intercepted the Brother, and neer 
relations of Yenutins, having aflumed relocatus his Ar- 
mour-bearer'to her embraces. Her Husband being the more 
inflamed at this, gathers a conſiderable Force, and intend- 
iog to give her Battail,the Romarrs ſend her relief. The 
conteſt was ſharp and doubttul for a while, but at laſt did 
a 
Legion, at another time and place had alſo in another Fhe 
ſomewhat the better :: but Didius could do no 'more than 
juſt keep what he had got, and that not without great 
diſturbance. | | 


pr ——_— 
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Veranius ſucceeds : and him Paulinus Suetonius, 
with ſome few others. 


F 7 Eranius came after him in equal command and ſuc- 
ceſs, and dyed immediatly upon it... And-him Pax- 
linus Swetonins ucceeded. The. Iſle. F204, now called 
Angleſey, was a Capital place amengſt the Ordovices, as| * 
being the Seat of the-Drxids, and ſtored with wealth, be- 
cauſe many-had fled thither with a great part- of their 
ſubſtance, as to a Place of ſecurity, being made an Iſland 
by an Arm of the Sea,and not eafily paſſable : he there- 


{ upon deſigns to Invade it; for his Foot, he prepares flat 


bottomed Boats, in which he tranſported them, depend- 
ing moſt upon the ſtability of the Legionaries : the Horſe 


. | followed, ſometimes. foarding it, and ſometimes ſwim- 
| ing upon the Shoar. The Britains had placed their Battail, | 
and were numerous; the Women, their Hair hanging looſe, 
| with 'Fire-brands in* their Hands, paſſing up and down, 
{and the.Drzids with their Hands lifted up to Heaven, did 


pour forth'many bitter execrations. At this Novelty, the 
[Roman Souldiery at firſt ſeemed to have had ſame Con- 
Kernation,;but after a while, the Gommander in Chief en- 


couraging them, and they alfo animating one another,with 
= 24 Exhor- 
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Exhortations to this purpoſe. That they ſhould not be daun- 
ted at the fight of Women, and Phanatick Men, they ad- 
vanc't and charged the Britains: who not appointed with 
an equal adyantage to refiſt them,ſuddenly fled; of whom 
they threw divers into. certain Fires made hard by. This 
done, he plants Garriſons amongſt them, and to the in- 


ſes their Woods to be cut. down. | 

As Suetonizs was in the IfJand about ſetling his Con- 
queſts, there was News brought to him of a revolt of the 
Province; the occaſion that then offered it ſelf was this: 
Praſutagus, Prince of the Tcerz dyed, leaving behind him 
great ſtore of wealth, and intending to ſecure his Houſe, 
makes Ceſarhis heir, with his two daughters:But this would 
not prevent the barbarous Luſt and Covetouſneſs of the 


| Romans, for they plundered his Houſe, raviſhed his two 


Daughters, whipt- his Wife Boadicia: The chiefeſt of the 
Nobility were turned out of their Inheritances, and the 
Royal Family accounted as Slaves. Theſe Villanies com- 
mitted in a Licentious and Inſolent manner, did move 
very much, not. only the Tcenz, but their Neighbours the 
Trinobazites, as yet not having loſt-their ancient courage, 
though they had been reduc't into the form of a Province, 


jand thereupon they hold ſecret Counſels, with an intent 


to revenge themſelves, and if it were poſſible, to put off 
that Yoak,which the greedy AKomarns had Impoſed. Their 
hatred was molt bitter againſt the Yeterans at Camalodu- 
x#x4,1n the Colony there, (this Camalodunum was the now 
Maldon in Eſſex, as is ſuppoſed) becauſe they had thruſt 


the ancient Inhabitants out of their Houſes and Inheri- 


tances, calling them Captives and Slaves. 

There' was a Temple built, and dedicated therein to 
Claudius: to the Solemn Rites belonging thereunto, were 
divers Prieſts appointed, who under Colour of Religion, 
did moſt greedily devour the Subſtance of the Neigh- 


bouring Britains: to their Aggravations was added an op- 
portune Seaſon, ('to wit ) the Roa General was abſent, 
/with a conſiderable part of the Army, and the Town was 
' but 111 fortified, by the careleſneſs of the Rom2any Officers. 
Theſe accidents fell out a little before the Attempt: the 
| M 2 Image 
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tent, they might be leſs ſubject to ſudden Incurfions, cau- 
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Image of Vidtory at Camalodunum tell down, and turned 
backwards; Women did ling of Deſtruction, as if they 
had been Inſpired 3 - Howling and Noiſes were heard in 
the Theatre and Court; in the Arm of the Sea, not far 
diſtant, was ſeen a ſtrange Apparition,and upon the ebbe, 
the Bodies of dead Men on the Shoar, which occaſioned } 
a great terror to the Romans, and comfortable expeCtari- 
ons to the Britains. | 4 
The Veterans, becauſe Swuetonins was far abſent, ſent to 
C. Decianus, a Procurator for Ayde, but he furniſh't them | 
with only two hundred, and thoſe ill appointed: So there 
being not many Souldiers in the Town, the Chief of their 
dependance was on the ſtrength of their Temple. In this 
their diſtration, Boadicia Commander in Chief of the de- 
ſign, valiantly ſets upon them, repaying their cruelty in a 
juſt retribution of fury and revenge. Moft of the Souldi- 
ery were got into the Temple, where for two Days they 
continue,. and then it was forced with great Slaughter. 
The Britains in the current of their Succeſs, march out, 
and meet P. Cerealis, with the ninth Legion, and certain 
Horſe coming to the Succour of the PFeferans, and fight 
them, routing all, and deſtroying the Foot; but the Horſe 
fly with Cerealzx into the Camp, and there ſecure them- 
ſelves within the Fortifications. Carzs a Procurator hear- 
ing of this Slaughter, and his Avarice in the Province, 
which had cauſed him to be hated, coming freſh into his 
mind, he thought it convenient” for himſelf to fly, and ac-| 
cordingly paſs't into Gallia, as a Place of greater ſafety 
for ſuch a hatefull memory as he had. 

Suetonius hearing of theſe things, ha(tens his return,and 
with an honourab'e reſolution, Marches through the Britain 
Quarters to London; a Place then famous for Merchan- 
diſe, and plenty of Provifions. Here he conſules, whether 
it were good for him to make that the Sec of War, or 
not: but conſidering among other Reaſons, his Number 
was not great, he reſolved to march out, and could not 
be perſwaded to ſtay,by the Importunacy,Cries and Pray- 
ers of ſuch, as either Age, or Weakneſs of Sex, or a de- 
light to the Place had urged to a ſtay; reſolving rather to 
adventure this Town, though of Concernment, then to 


put 
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| 
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put a general hazard on the x whole Roman Intereſt, where- 
upon he-marches out, ſeveral going with him, thereſt ſtay- 


ing betiind, who without mercy were after by the Enemy 
put to the Sword.” The ſame fate fell upon Veralam, a 


| Town favoured by the Romans, in their Liberties; in this 
heat of revenge, _————— in the places before men- 
a 


at the leaſt ſeventy - thouſand 


tioned, and thereabouts, 


| Romans, and their Contederates, giving no quarter, bat 


executing them with'various deaths, giving a tull draught 
of vengeance for their barbarous covetouſheſs, and ſavage 
Luſt. 

Seetonins having with him about ten thouſand Men, 
which conſiſted of Legionaries, Auxiliaries and Horſe,and 
obſerving the Reſolutions of the Enemy,and that he could 
not long avoid a Battail, if they would force him to it, 
very prudently takes in good time the advantage of an 


q excellent "place to his purpoſe, and waits the coming of 


the Britains. Tn the entrance it was ſtrait, and encompal- 
ſed with Woods, and he knew the Enemy was betore,up- 
on a Plain, where they could lay no Embaſcodo. His Le- 
glonaries upon expettation of a Battail, were cloſe ſet to- 


| gether; on each Wing were the Horſe, and* the light Ar- 


med with miffive Weapons placed Toind about. The Zr;- 
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{muſt yield: nor could a Viftory be expeted other ways 
[to the Britains, then either by ſome Stratagem, great Er- 


| #4725 tranſported with'their late ſucceſs, and not enough 


aware of the difadvantage of a ſet-Battail , though they 


and formerly, and' their Anceſtors ſad experience of it, 


would notwithſtanding''fight them upon theſe unequal] 
tearms3 for too great joy, and a paflion of revenge, do 
equally, as well as fear, betray the Reaſon. Smuetonins,as 


| was ſaid, had choſen an excetlent Place, and put his Men 


in admirable Order, conſidering the- quality of his own 
Souldiers, and thoſe of the Britains; for the Legionaries 
being cloſe plac'd, uncapable of being ſurrounded, could 
meet with no more Enemies at one time,then they them- 
ſelves were in number 3 and then being well Armed, the 
{other naked, wihout ſome extraordinary contingency,theſe 


'ror by the Romans, or having a vaſt number of Men, by 


Ee, 
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ifuch an oppoſition and ſlaughter of themſelves, as can 
ks . hardly 
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hardly be imagined any Men can endure, | 
Boadicja did appear in the Head of a vaſt Army with 
great confidence, but without good Diſciplines ſuch was 
their* vanity alſo, that many of their Wives were brought 
and plac'd in a kind of Coaches on:the Skins of the bat- 
tail, in confidence to ſee the Slaughter of the Romans. 
The Queen her ſelf paſſing up and down with her.Daugh- 
ters -in a Chariot, ambngſt the Forces, diſcourſing:to:them 
| to this purpoſe: that now-ſhe did not contend: for a King- 
dome and Wealth, but. as one of the meaneſt, to recover 
and defend their Liberties, to revenge the barbarous In- 
juries committed upon her Body, and the chaſtity of. her 
Daughters. That the Rowan Luſt was grown-to-ſuch a 
pitch, that they neither ſpared Virgins nor Matrons; that 
the Gods who were Revengers of ſuch horrible Impieties 
were preſent; the Legion. that durſt give Battail was {lain, 
the others are either hid, or ſecure themſelves in Fortifica- 
tions : ſhe puts them in mind alſo of their number, -and of 
the cauſe of the War, and concludes with an Exhortation 
to die with honour, rather than live 1n Slavery:for her own 
part,this was the Reſolution of a Woman, the Men might 
live, if they pleaſed, in the condition of Slaves. 
On the orher hanv- £yetorzys uſes all Art, and: mixes 
Exhortations with his good-Condu@:heputs themin mind, 
that the Victory in moſt Battails, taKes its riſe from a ve. 
ry few, and therefore they ſhould not be daunted :at the 
apprehenſion of the ſmallneſs of their number, -compared 
to that of the Britains; their glory would be theigreater in 
a Victory, by the mention of that odds ; but indeed' many 
| of the great number were Women; and above all, pus: 
them in mind, how well they were Armed, how naked the 
Britains were, and what their ſucceſs had been heretofore 
upon ſuch advantage 3 defiring them firſt 'to throw their 
Piles, which was a kind of heavy Dart,peculiaricothe Ag- 
mans, and carryed by the Legionaries ; and then to follow 
their work, with their Swords and their Pikes 1n theirShields, | 
not regarding the Spoy],till the danger was over; for where 
it falls,there it will be found by them after the Vidtory. - 
The Britains could not forbear, but muſt charge them 
raſhly in this place of diſadvantage, which the Enemy re- 
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ceived without motion, while they were ſpending their 


{miſſive Weapons; but immediatly after they Sallied ont, 


and coming to a cloſe Fight,cafily made the naked People 
give way and fly. | Their Battail was ſurrounded with 
Waggons,ſfo that they /had great hinderance- in. the Flight, 


Man nor Beaſt, deſtroying neer eighty thouſand People. 
Boad:tcia, upon the {fight hereof, with a courage: mixt with 
the ſenſe, of; a Calamity-,already come, and to be expe- 
Cted, puta period to her:days by poylon, and prevented 
the. future. Romar Cruelties. 7 av L514 Ie 


gion, hearing of this. Victory, and being conſcious to him- 
ſelf, he had not done" well in refuſing to obey.the Gene- 
ral> Order of being here at this Battail with that Legion, 
fell, upon his Sword and dyed. $:5) | | 

.-Atrer this, the Army-kept the Field, and Nero,who was 
now Emperour, ſeat them as a recruit, two thouſand Le- 
$onary Spuldiers out;of -Germany, eight Cohorts of Aux- 
iharies,and one thouſand Horſe : The Nations which were 
either - doubrful- or Enemies, were waſted. with Fire and 
Sword, but :nothing did: more afflift this-diftzefded-People 
than-Faminey,-the Roymans beving lecured all that they 
could get, 'and burne es. the reſt. . Julius Claſe 


ſecianns was (ent to ſupply the Office of Cxtd, with whom 


Suctonius had {ome claſhes, 'and that: did:formmewhat ob- 
ſtruc the-Intendments of ſeveral. Natjpns to ſubmit.to a 
Peace; for he gave it out, that :a new-:Governor was tobe 


of good to the Roman affairs 1n Britain, until a new Lieu- 
tenant was ſent, laying all the fault of ill ſucceſs on the 
frowardneſs of Setozins, and all the good on the Remar 
fortune 3 thereupon Polycletus a freed Man, was ſent into 


Britain from Rome,to have an Inſpection into affairs; here- 
upon, a great expefation from Nero, that he would not 
'only reconcile the diſcords among the Romars, but alſo 
' diſpoſe the Britains to a Peace. He came over with a 
great Army, but 1t ſeemed very _— to the mo 

2 that 


whereby the Slaughter, was encreaſtz-the inſolent and bar- 
barous among the Romapxs, ſpared neither Sex: nor Age, 


And Perxins Poſthunms,Camp-maſter of the ſecond Le-| 


ſent, who! would. treat the People.with more-maderation, 
and ſent word to Rome, that nothing: could be expected 


—_— 
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that a Slave ſhould command thoſe that had made ſo great 
a Conquelt. ws 
Not long after S#etorins was recall'd, upon an accident | 


| of ſome loſs at Sea which he had ſuſtained, and Petroni- 


25 Turpulianus {ent in his room, a Man of an unattive ſpi- 
rit, and in whoſe time, all the care was to continue and 
encreaſe that peace, which Szetoni#4 had left the Coun- 
try in. ; > TIRE 
ima Trebellins Maximus ſucceeded, unexpert for War, 
and unfit for a&ion : it fell out in the time bf Peace. after 
the late great Slaughter, the Zri#aims having a deep fenſe 
of it, that the Romans in Britany being without an Ene-| 
my, whereof they might be afraid, began to diſagree one 
with another. Aoſcins Celius Lieutenant of the Twenty- 
eth Legion, quarrelled with the Governor, obje&ing to 


him his Covetouſneſs, and the other to him his FaQion, 
and by theſe Accidents, the Legions grew mutinous, and 


{ fiding with Roſcins..Celins, drove Trebellius out of the 


Country, and for ſometime the under Officers governed 
the Army, wherein 'R. C#elizs had the chiefeſt Intereſt,as 
being of the boldeſt nature. | 


VeEFins Bolanus was by Vitellius the Emperor ſent fome 
time after to ſucceed! him, a Man of whom 'it'might be 
ſaid, that' be was-not hared for -any Crime; and being 
withall good natured, he did procure to himſelf, rather 
Love than Obedience. / | | 

Petilins Cerealis came next, a Man of a more warlike 
diſpoſition, who gave a confiderable diſturbance to the 
Nation of the Brigaztes, and made ſome Conqueſts upon 
them. Julius Frontinus did ſomething of the like naure 
upon the $&3lxres, and him ſucceeded Agricola, ' 


Agricola 
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4 png WD, through the whole: 


Fi th hi hy upon/ſo great Koa of diſadvantage, as 
| Wan, Chiliten, and more te 


| Agricol s V vale 


oft chis: i ILPRe? into Britain in n-hh 


wices had oig fort rage wrt of &5. a/party 
T | | p WI IvFCUPL he: ſummons in 
many — the .cgionaries, and ſome); | 
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to poor one oy 


7 wr? ay or New wot hrs f 
ethey:were to 


Woot zard Faſtneſles,; into places:w 


eriment) but upon. the 
Ul'c Four or; Mona 


| hadilately' another:freſh; — 


,-28.was ſaid:befo 


erfefted-his b at Agr4cole thought it- might 
-matter-;of-profit ETSY Romani, and honour toi ham- 


ſelf, to. confirm the- Conqueſt 3. whereupon he-;marches 


| 


| were pot likely. when they had-enlarged their Province; 


next way-thither, and; wanting Ships, npon-ſfo: ſuddain a 
Reſolutioh,he contrives;to' Swim :and Fpard' over that nar- 

row. Water, which makes'an Ifland'of ir, diſtin from the 
other. Country of wales, with -his Auxiliaries-accuftomed 
to: ſuck Services. | The People remembring. their: former 
miſery,. nd bow , that if ' they could! not withſtand the 
Romany, When they had'a leſs apprehenfion'of them; they 


CI 
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without diſputing. ſo mlich-as their paſſage, ' Sygrendred 
the Hland:to the: mercy of thoſe; that they could not pro- 

bably refiſt, with hopes of ſucceſs. *-—- -- 
- The Winter following, he contrives to. ſoeuls what was 
gained, and among other of his - 62s two he _ 
take 


of Summer 5 when he'was here, he-found the | 


— _—_— 
. 


the Ifle of Angle a pe. ale Far f Ir Sd Teck, had not. there ſo 
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| fied: likewiſe. 
ken up with thefe- 
and 1n that Military 

Th 


Was; 


and nothing: was Do ew 
whereto t ave't minds upon; ſowe: neceſſity 
oy: ich was proper for per 
ty Nations,-in Woody: and Bong Coun, us this them 


were excellent 'in 
ſtrong, reſolute 'and hardy Bodies; Agricola: did not much 
fear an open Invaſion,” from a People weak by their Divi- 


VIS pon | tf Ie B 
care that wp: _—_ Raſt of Fe) | ritai 
thoſe petty Oppreſſions,in the coll 
ally are; more grievous,; 
the Roman Na. he. made Eleion fieers,. ac 
ing to Merit, and-not by Bribes, and affe@ion, and 


part,” for the arr creof, and: 
came a ſtrait ana'm: my 1 | el 
then he had riltayreyy. ver before, 
ferent nature. The Britains divided i into. Nations, 
frequent Wars one: upon another. | So 3 Houſes of 
value'to have.-been built, would have been ridic 
ency of their Wars, they could'noe þ 
- ſtood: free; from Firezand Ha chai many. otherblan. 
diſhmeats, as "Their tho and Orchards, &e!! were 
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[6ons, ,and_naked; and. 1 amongſt. whom there were wany | 
Trayterous to their Country, Even Princes themſelves Cor- 
rupted by the Fogg, yet be might expe great diſtur- 
{bance.in TT of _ the Woo lk world, 


pf MF FONT: and might. 


the' Gets to pleaſe bw General, 


- - 


| ment... "granting yr peel le means l 
1 he ſoftne A the Noi, md TID at926lynvic 0 othe | 


, ot. Copſeque © 9 pon more WITS 647) hl | 
3 [The reve Ten he a7 bo a ND Be bwardly, | | 
| Conquering. ſeveral Nations, ( that is to ſay) deſtroying | | 
elr Ps, and. Sling ati: 1: cog he : wr them, or” 
wou attempt-to ſet upon either my,or a party 
{thereoft, but this was ſparingly dane, for — ET ah Bri- 
- Thats were terrified at. the. zppr he 
bf of JTEAt an 4 me” 7 © ik ”—_ 
a. plain. Field lamcter arrow already, or that | 
| the þ ou Ne he Wore ter,Expe 2 F 
{they hop . FAT. beg, 


wings. ar. far fome, Or "al theſe Reaſons, th as. at- 


' [tem nl 66 Jegp their Forces, .and: to_give Battail, but di- 
ded in. s, and Bogs, and places? ie make 


5 


{with kl: elfeft:and be EGG their thoughts 
grroged: their attempts, defigned for;Winter, by fortify- | 
diver. Caſtles among them; which was done with ex- 
: lent Judgment, as to.the.choice of the ſcite of the pla- 


ces, ;and; great Art as*to;ithe Model, and ſtored them with 
a- IYERE ar Pronyng Fay hand: H_ Npleu: be 
ained .Þy a-ftrong - hand, he kept by prudent Manage- 
bg; la: this Expedition, .he;paſs't beyond, the Borders 

| of Scotband, that now 15, to a Water called T4xs, heyond 
O 2 Bodotria, | 


———————. 


|Daj Britten and Edenburgh friths, which" he -did-with| 
| Caſtles and Forts, as if having enlarged the Province, he 


[that way. 


[left hand, making ſeveral' Conqu 


|ſentions.thign amongſt themſelves; to whom he-was cour- | 

| teous, with'an intent t© make ſuch uſe'of him; as the Ao-' 
| wane had done with, ſeveral-others'in 3ritain heretofore, 
| C that is'to'ſay )_ to'bettay their Native Countries, to the| 
| Hoy and Luxury of the Kowansrfor at this time they were 


| 
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Bodotria: The next Winter the Britains aflaulted ſeveral 
of theſe*Caſtles, and made ſome Tnturſiohs into the Rg-! 
mah Quarters; but little miſchief” was' done. * 

©, The. fourth Szmmer was ſpent, in"ſecuring what was|. 
gained, and more eſpecially that narrow entrance into the- 
further part of Scotland, lying between Glota wa Bodo- 
tris, two Arms of the oppoſite Seas; they are 'now called 


deſired to thake it tlie bounds" 6f''the' Roxane Empire 


But the fiſth' Summer he paſFt | 


eyohg it, turning on his: 
ing on: aced many Souldiers therein, affe- 
Qing a of that Ifland alſo receiving to'thisput-| 


on. Trelend, and. 
poſe a Prince 6f that Country, come our -upon private diſ-| 


i 


allen from their-ancietit Virtue, though Agricola himſelf 
had ſome” more tnawwrdingry ſpatks left. © 


i 
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| to Parties, and did intend ſo to ſet upon him. They ta- 


| | 


| the Battail was at laſt before and behind, the zeitairs; af 


| of his Officers upon'a report of the-Power of the Enemy, 


| the Roman: General.: With this 'conceit they -make very 


oy, the Day 
appearing, and the Legions alſo fled into the Woods. Ta- 


places of fafety, intending in a-Field' to try their fortune 


Conſequence, though be might gueſs ſhrewdly ar them, | 


by what he had found in the reſt;for which 7 acitus makes | 
an excuſe that he had heard the Britains were divided 55n- 


king this- advantage in the dead of the Night, ſet upon 
the Niath Legion, being ſomewhat weak of it ſelf, and 
with good ſucceſs 3 for they kill the Watch, enter the 
wry and' therein Fight it manfully with the Rowars; 
and had inall 81m waat cut them oft, if 4gricole having 
notice of this accidentally by his Seouts, had not ſent the 
lighter-Armed. with all expedition. before hand to.their 
ſuccour, and followed. himſelf with the Legions. | When 


ter a bloody Fight in the entrance of the Ca 


cites tells us that; at the beginning of the Sxmemer, ſeveral] 
did adviſe him to retreat withia the bounds of the for- 
merly intended Province for his ſecurity, ſuſpecting very 
much the danger; but after this Victory, the very ſame 
did chiefly arrogate to themſelves the glory of that bittle; 
this day... "FS Raby" On — y E-: 
. The Britains wich a noble reſolution did attribute the 
loſs of this: day, not to the valour, bur craft and fortune of 


much greater Preparations; confederate themſelves by $o- 
lemn Rites, and convey their. Wives. and Children into | 


again with: their new-raiv'd Forces. 124.1 a8 
The: Briz&ins had thirty thouſand Men deſigned for the 

out of an honourable. refolution..came to partake-in the 

fortune of a. Day; over whom, Galgarns of great deſcent 
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an infirmity common to many Men, of-that diſpoſition to | 


main Battail, beſides many young and old Voluntiers,whof 


and virtue, tb6.be mentioned not without honour .te his 


upon the declining of the Hill Grampizs, now Grants 
bein; the firſt Battalion ſtood upon the Plain, the Chari 
ots and Horſe pafling up and down with great 'noiſe- be 
fore the Battail, expefting the — iT Ex: 


— 
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name, commanded in Chief. They took: up their ground| 


54 


T 


| and uncertain Landings, as they did ſome other miſchief, 


tains: but at laſt Agricola takes his March &ireQly to them 


| three thouſand Horſe were divided; in the Rear his Le- 


{1s to this purpoſe;' 'WhenT conſider che cauſe of: this War, 


| this your 'conſentwill give a happy beginning to: the free- 
 {Hanging-en eur Coa 


| events been fought againſt the ' Rowan, had their. hope 


| ſome hath defended us; the boundary of 'Land'and Li- 


| been within knowledge,:the greaterithe glory ist0 atchieve: 
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. The Romans having ſent their Fleet before,by frequent 


ſo they could not but make fome diſtra&ion upon the 3r;- 


that were prepar'd to receive him, having with him certain of 
the Country, whoſe faith and courage was along time 
known to be truer to the Kozxars, than to their own Na- 
tion. His Battail- he orders thus,” eight thouſand Auzilia- 
ries were placed ina Body.and in the Van ;\on each Wir 


gionaries were; the' whole Front being extended beyond a 
Juſt and .uſual proportion: | Agrzco/a"thinking 'thereby to 
po__ ſarrounding' by the Enemy which over-numbered 


The Speech of Galgacus, as It 1s delivered by Tacitus, 
and our neceffity,'T am greatly” confident, this day, and 


dome of rhe /whole Iſland. We all have .hitherto lived 'in 
Liberty; and moreover, no Land remaineth beyond, afid 
no Sea for our ſafety, the Rowan Navy, thus'as you ſee, 

D Ol "4 So that Arms, which Men of vit-, 
rue defire for hogour, the fainw-bearted. mult alſo ve for 
his ſecurity. T he former Battallsywiictr travet with divers' 


and: reſerves. in our hands: For we, the choice” of the F73-: 
tiſþ Nobility, and ſeated-in the furthermoſt receſſes, never; 
yet had view of the enſlaved fhoares, nor were our eyes: 
offended; with the ſight' of ' ſubjeQion. This inward” bg- 


berty for-this Day'of Glory. Now the uttermolt' point of! 
the. Country is laid apen, and things, -the leſs'they have; 


them.” What Nation is there now beyond -us, what elſe; 
but. Water:and Rocks; and the Ramwans Lords of all with-'! 
anzwhole intollerable pride, in vain ſhall-you ſeek'to avoid. 
-by ſerviceor ſubmiſs:demeanour ; Robbers of the World. 
that having now lefo no'Land to plunder, ſearch alſo the: 
Sea it ſelf; If the Enemy be rich, they are greedy of his 


wealth; if poor, they covet glory ;'' whom not the Eaft: 
nor | 


Em ———_— 
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nor Weſt have ſatisfied: they enly” of all-Men, -withe- 
qual luſt affefting riches and vanity, To-'rob;:ki}t, and 
|commit. rapine, tallly they terme Empire; and: when they: 
have brought deſolation/ ts a Country, they calh/ir/Peace. 
Children, and” neer Relations, every.-Man :by-matote hotd-!| 
|<th moſt dear, and thoſe” are prefied- for $0aldiers,-amd] 
carryed away to ſerve” in a. {laviſhconditiont (Sifttrs auld} 
Wives, though they may eſcape an: vpen raviſhibent;) are 
notwithſtanding frequently : proſtizuted' whew they: come 
as Gueſts; and pretend friend{hip, > The goofs: and fub- 
ſtance of. the Conquered:they exhauſt with Tributes; an 
rob them. of their Corn to-fupply>their Garrifons, 'weary- 
ing out their-Hands and' Bodies.in-preparitg:;Woots:and! 
Fenny places for. their purpoſes, :with -a thouſand iftripes 
and indignities. Slaves;which are:born- to bondage'when | 
they are once fold, are after maintained at their: Malters | 
Expences:; - but Britaiz- daily. buyeth her own:bondage, 
and 1s at. the:charge of-:continuing iti Now: ina 'pri- 
vyate retimie;: the freſh;man and laft; comer is-moſt abuted 
by his .very felloiw-ſervants :-So in this old ſervitude; of 
the World, our deſtruftion is ſought being the hreft; and 
[is- moſt vile jin accourit, We have. no Fields co manure, | 
no Mines. te be digged, no Ports to-<r=e& tn antito what, 
| purpoſe then Thould they reſerve wvalive?. Moreover the 
|man-hood ahd- fierce gourage of the Subject piraferh not 
| {much the jealous Soveraigh :.' and: this cornet)bomniz)ſo-fe-) 
{cret, and-outioÞ the way: the morkiſcciwity IC iebdeth vo: 
us, in them it works the)greater fafpicion. / 'Yd:feging atl 
hope of pardoa: 1s paſt;at Jength alb of you take cournge,as' | 
well thele towhom __ ſuchto whom glory isivgreateft! | 
eſteem-The Britains led p': a Woman,fired the*Cblotiy;for- 
|ced the Caſtles; .and it fuch- a lucky begimiiny 8d not 
 ] ended in floath ahd ſecurity, (they might lhave:with eaſe 
{fhak't off the Yoak. We as yet neverizouched;>neverfah-| 
|dued; and borato be'free,not to be Slaves to the'Hdhbnrs: | 
\letus (bew ftreighe in the firft jJoyning what maunerdbf Men} 
Caledonia reſerved in ſtore for her ſelf. . Ox,do you think 
the Romans to be as valiant in War,-22 they areiwanton in 
Peace? No, not by their virtue, but by our dilcords* they | 
| are grown into fame: and the faults of their Enemies they 
P 2 abuſe | 


—— 


od. 
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abuſe, to.the-glory/of their own Army, compoſed of moſt 
| divers Nations: and. therefore as by the preſent-proſperity | 
{| holden together, ſo if fortune do'trown, it donbtlefs dif- 
ſolveth them;unleſs you ſuppoſe the Gall:andGermans,and 
to our ſhame be it ſpoken, many of our own. Nation, which 
now lend'their lives to-eſtabliſh forreigo Ufurpation ; yet 
have been Enemies longer than Servants, to 'be led and 
induced: with - any, true faith and-afteQion. ' No,it is ter- 
Tor and: fear,weak-procurers of love;which if you remove, 
thoſe which ſhall have ceafed to be afraid, will-ſtrait be. 
gin to hate. All things that do-incite'to the Viftory are 
Jon our fide. No Wife to eticourage the- Rowars, no Pa- 
rents'to upbraid them if they flee 3 moſt have either no 
| y at all, or ſome other: a few fearfull Perſons | 
trembling;: and :gazing-at the ſtrangeneſs of the Heaven 
it ſelf, the Sea, and the Woods; whom the Gods have de. 
livered, mewed up, and as it were fettered into burhands.. 
Let not the vain fhew; and glittering of| Gold and'Silver 
terrify. us : which-neithier defends: nor offendeth aniongſt 
the. Enemies. We ſhall finde :affiſtance on our'fide : The 
Britains will own their own cauſe, the Galls will remem- 
ber their former freedome. the reſt 'of the: Germans will 
_ and furfake «hem.as of late the Vſipians did. And: 
what elſe have we them to ftear?The C 'are empty;the 
Colonies peopled with Aged an potentPerſons, the 
free Cities diſcontent; and-in faQions, whilſt thoſe which 
are underobey, with:ill-will 3 and they which'do:Govern, 
rule againſt right. ' Here is the Genera], and here the Ar- 
my 3 there Tributes and; Mines, and other miſeries inſepa- 
-rably following them,who live under ſubjeftion of others:- 
which whether we are to continue for ever; or-ſtraight to | 
revenge it, lyeth this day in this Field. Wherefore go- 
ing to. Battail, bear in: your minds, I beſeech.you, both 
your Anceſtors, and your Poſterity., . 7- ©} 
Which whether.it be the Prodiition ealy of ' the Au-, 
'thors. brain, or that-much:of it was ſaid, 1t matters not; 
however, I think the :memory. of -it is not} remembred 
here amiſs. : The Speech was rgceived by a various noiſe 
of Songs *and Acclamations. | | | 


Agricola's 


| — ——— 
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| patient and laborious almoſt againſt Nature it ſelf. In 


| all againſt you. For as to have gone ſo much ground, e- 


'and Pavilions really inveſted thereof, Zritazy is found 


for your virtue to be ſhewn in, and all things to follow 
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|  Agricola's is thus « delivered : fellow Souldiers and Com- 


eight years ſo painfally ſhew'd, by the virtue and fortune 
of the Roman Etnpire hath Conquered Bri#4in. In fo 
many Journeys, in fo many Battails we had of neceſſity 
to ſhew our felves either valiant againſt the Enemy, or 


which exploits we have born us both hitherto, ſo that 
tain. We have exceeded the limits, I of my Predeceſ- 


ſors, and you hkewiie of yours. The end of Britain is 
found,not by fame and report, but we are with our Arms 
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panions in Arms, your faithful ſervice and diligence theſe | 


neither did I defire better Souldiers, nor you other Cap. | 


and ſubdued. In Marching, when the paſſing of Boggs or 
Mountains, and Rivers troubled and tired you out, how 
oft have TI heard the valiant Souldier fay? When will the 
Enemy ſhew himſelf, when ſhall we Fight? ſee now they 
are before yon, you have here your wiſhes, and a place 


in an eafie and expedite courſe if you win; if you looſes 


ſcaped the Woods, paſſed over the Firthes, is honourable 
forward; fo if we do flee the vantages;-we have this day 
wilt become our chief hurt.” For we are not skilled fo 
wzll in the Countrys, we have not the like ſtore of Pro- 
vifion, but Hands we have and Weapons, and: therein all 
things included. For my part, I have been long fince re- 
folved, that to (hew their backs, is neither ſafety for Soul- 
dier nor General : and therefore a commendable death is 
better, than life with reproach; and ſurety and honour are 
commonly dwelling together : or if ought ſhould miſhap- 
pen, even this will be a glory, to have died in the utter- 
moſt end 6f the World and nature. If new Nations and 
Souldiers unknown were in the Field, I would by the -- 
amples of other Arms put you in courage : now recount 
you your own Yiorious exploits, and ask your own eyes. 
Theſe are the ſame Men which the laſt year affiiled one] 
Legion by ſtealth in the night, and were with ſmall work 
overthrown : Theſe of all other Britains have been the 


'moſt nimble in running away, and therefore have ef oy 
pe 
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ped the longeſt alive. For as in Forreſts and Woods the 
ſtrongeſt Beaſts are chaſed away by main force, the cow- 
ardly and fearfull are frighted by the noiſe of the Hunt- 
ers. So the valiant of the. Bri#ifh Nation we have alrea- 
dy diſpatghed, the timerous and moſt inconfiderable on- 
ly remain; whom at length you have found, not as ha- 
ving intended to ſtay and make Head, but at-laſt over- 
taken, and by extream paſſion of fear ſtanding as ſtocks 
| preſenting occaſion to us in this place of a worthy and 
memorable Vidory. , Make an end therfore of your war- 
fare, and to fifty years travels, let this day-impoſe a glo- 
rious concluſion : approve to your Country that the Army 
could never juſtly be charged either with protracting - the 
War,or pretences for not accompliſhing the Conqueſt. This| 
was received with great Alacrity. | 

- The Battail it ſelf. alſo, becauſe it does conſummate 
the Conqueſt of this. Iſland, and, is 'by Tacitns not only 


| excellently, but very indifferently; deſcribed, - take a)ſo 


from him. Agricola leaving his Horſe, advanced himſelf] 

efore the Enſigns of Foot : In the firſt encounter, before 
joyning, both ſides diſcharged, and threw their miflive 
Weapons: wherein the Br7:taizs employing both Art and 
Valour, with their great Swords and little Targets avoid- 
ed our throws, or ſhook. them off, darting withall great 
ſtore of theirs againſt us : till at length Agricola ſpying 
his advantage, exhorted three Batavian Cohorts, and two 
of the Tungrians to preſs forward, and bring the matter 
to a cloſe Fight,(a thing which they in reſpect of long ſer- 
vice were able readily to perform, and contrarily to the 
Enemies prejudicial) and hurtful by reaſon of their little 
Bucklers and huge Swords; for the Swords of the Britains 
being blunt pointed, were no way fit for cloſe or open 
Fight. Now as the Bataviars began to ſtrike with their 
Swords, and thruſt with the Pikes of their Bucklers , to 
mangle their Faces, and (having over-born in the Plain all 
that reſiſted them,)to March up the Movatains, the reſt of 


| the Cohorts gathering courage, upon emulation, violently 


beat down all about them, and many half dead,or wholly 
untouched, were left, for haſt of winning the Field, In| 
the mean time the Chariots mingled themſelves with the 


Battail 


— 
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Battel of the Footmen, and the Troops of the Horſemen 
beganto flee: who, albeit they had lately terrified others, 
were now diſtreſied themſelves by the unevenneſs of the 
ground, and thick Forces of their Enemies. Neither was 
the form of the Fight like a looſe Skirmiſh of Horſe- 
men to and fro, but ſtanding ſtill, and: maintaining 
their places', they ſonght by main weight of Horſes 
to break and bear down one another. The wandring| 
Waggons alſo, and. maſterleſs Horſes, afrighted as it| 
hapned them by fear tobe guided, overbare many which 
met them, or thwarted their way. Now the Britains 
which ſtood a loof from the Battel, on the height of the 
Hi'ls, and at their good leafure diſdaining our fewnelſs, 
began to come down by little and little, and tocompaſs a- 
bout the backs of our men, which were now in probable 
expeQation of winning the Field. But Agricola,ſuſpefting,as 
much, oppoſed againſt, them four Wings of Horſemen, pur- 
poſely retained about hun for ſudden diſpatches & chances | 
Jof War, and repulſed them back as ſharply,as fiercely they 
- jrantoaſſail. So the Counſel of the Britains turned upon 
their own-heads : andthe Wings were commanded to for- 
{ſake the Bartel, and follow the flight. Then might you have | 
ſeen in theopen fields a great & horrid ſpetaciespurluing, 
{ wounding, taking, and killing of rhefn which were taken, 
when otherscamein the way. Now whole Regiments of 
the Enemies, according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions,though 
Armed,' and more in number, turned their backs to the 
| fewer others unarmed, and ſought their own death,offering | 
themſelves voluntarily to the {laughter, Every where Wea- 
pons lay ſcattered, and Bodies, and mangled Limbs; the 
Ground every where imbrued with Blood, and ſometimes, 
even in them which were overcome, appeared now at their 
| end both Anger and Valour, When they approached the 
{ Woods, uniting themſelves, they entraped unawares ſome |. 
| of the foremoſt of our men, which nnadviſedly followed, 
not knowing the Countrey.: And unleſs Agricola had with 
his preſence every where aſſiſted at need,ſetting about them | 
of his braveſt and moſt ready foot-men, as it were in form 
of a Toyl, and commanding ſome of his Cavalry to leave 
their Horſes, where the paſlages were narrow, and others 
| * £3 where 
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where the Woods were thin,” to ride up and down moun- 
ted ; no doubt, fayes he, we had taken ſome'blow by our 
overmuch boldneſs. But after they did ſee our men again 
in ſtrong array to follow the chaſe in good order, they fled, 
(not in Troops as before, and attending eachother, but ut- 
terly disbanded, and fingle, eſchewing all company) toward 
the Deſart, and far diſtant places. The night, and our 
fulneſs of blood, made an end'of the chaſe. Of the Ene- 
mies fide, Tenthouſand were flain : Three hundred and 
forty of 'ours, amongſt whom was Aulus Atticus, Com- 
mander in chief of a Cohort, upon a youthful heat, and 
through the fierceneſs of Horſe, being carried into the mid-| 
dleof his Enemies. : . 

' That night the Winners, for their parts, ſolaced. them- 
ſelves with: the, Victory and Spoil : and the Britains being 
—_ broken, crying out, and howling: .men and women 
together take and draw with them their hart perſons, call 
not hurt, forſake their own Houſes, and in deſpite alſo ſet 
them on fire themſelves 3 chooſe out Holes forto lurk in, | 
and ſtreightwayes forſfook them 5 communicate ſome Coun- 
ſels together, and then have ſome glimmering of hope: 
| ſometimes at the fight of their deareſt beloved they 'are 
|'> moved topitty, more often ſtirred to rage : and certain it 
is, that ſome, as by way of, compaſſion and mercy.flew their 
own Children and Wives. The day following, diſcovered 
more plainly the greatneſs of the Victory; every where de- 
ſolation and filence; nb ſtirring in the Mountains ; the 
Houſes fired and ſmoaking far off - no man to meet with 
our Scouts: who being .ſent abroad into all the Quarters, | 
found by their footſteps theflight was uncertain, and that 
they were no where in Companies together. 

Hereupon Agricola, becauſe the Summer was ſpent, and. 
the War could not conveniently be divided, bringing his 
Army into the Borders of the Horreſtians, ſuppoſed in Esk- 
dale, where receiving Hoſtages, he commanded the Ad- 
'miralof the Navie to Sail about Br3taiz, Jending him Soul- | 
diers and ſtrength for that purpoſe, and the terror of the 
Roman Name was gone before already; and he with cafie| 
and gentle Journeys, to terrifie the new conquered Nations, | 
| with the very ſtay of his paſſage, diſpoſed his __ _ 

| orſe- 


4 
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Horſemen into their Wingering Places: and. withall, the 
Navy with proſperous. Wind and ſucceſs, arrived at-the 


having invaded in its paſſage the Iſles of 0rkney. 


n 


After this, Dowitiex the Emperor, envying his Glory, 


vince, from the two! Arms of Glota and: Bodotria before 
mentioned, tothe Southward, incluſive of that part:of the 
T{land 5 more- doubtleſs he did defign to invade and poſ- 
{eſs,and like enough he'had effeRted it upon all the North, 
and Ireland alſo, if Dowitian's apprehenſions bad not re- 
calPd and prevented him. Fes | 


ju A =. 


The Concluſion of the Roman C onqueſts in this 1 ſland, 


Pius all on the Southern part of G/s#a and Bodotria, 

about the year of Grace, eighty fix, was by degrees 
brought under ſubjeftion to the Kowars, and formed. in- 
to a Province, or rather threez the-Tre## and Severne ma- 
king the. Diviſions z that part next Aoxze, being called 
Britania primaz the Capital place London : from which 
Canterbury took. after the dignity of the Seat, to the 


| Arch-Biſhop of that Province; for the Diviſions of Eccle- 


fiaſtical Juriſdiction, did follow thoſe of the Temporal 
in their firſt appointments. That which was beyond Se- 
verne was called Secunda : Caer Leon upon Uske in Mon- 
wouthſhire. being then the principal place, and Arch-Bi- 
ſhops Seat. Maxima Ceſaricrſis was that, beyond Trent 3 
Tork being the chief Refidence and See. | 
Hence it might be, that when Wales was in the Princes 
of their Country, and diſunited 3 that which remained 1n 
England, was divided betwixt the Juſtices in Eyre, by the 
River Trezt, in affairs concerning the Forreſt; and the He- 
'rxalds in their proper buſineſs. Hence it might be, that in 
the piece of Money,expos'd to view by Mr.C am:bdea,where 
on one fide, was this Inſcription, Hadrianus Aug. Conſul 

R 71. Pas 


Port Trutulenſir, from whence it departed ; and: coaſting | 


Z 


along the neereſt fide of Britain, returned thither again, 


ſent for him home, when he'had compleated the Conqueſt | 
-| of ſo much of Britain, as was formed into a Roman Pro- 
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7ij. Pater iPatrie, and on the other, Exercitns Britanicus; 
'three-Souldiers being Pourtrayed'on-this, and the Empe- 
rors. Effigies. on 'the- other fide, (which the ſame Author 
| would have to ſignify"the' three Legions, that ſerved here 
about his time's that 1s to ſay , Secunda Auguſta, Sexta 
Viarix,and Viceſſama Vi@rix:) like enough it 1s; they had 
þ 37/409 Relation/toithe three ſeveral Provinces. And 

nce/it might be that: Geoffry of Monmonth did feigne 
the Diviſion of the Country into: Loegria Cambria and 
Albania, to come from the three Sons of Zrxte, Locrine, 
Camber and Albena@; becauſe he thought it neceſlary to 
deliver Fathers to rhe ſeveral Diviſions of the Country he 
found here. PESTO SAL Bt cl | 

The Provirices continued for: ſome. hundreds of years 
under the Amar Juriſdiction, the Limits a little varyed 
and drawn back, and ſome Diſturbances falling out, but 


neither very, conſiderable. gs PR 
. And now was founded that Government, as Itake it, here 
in Ezgland, which has continued in the bulk and groſs 
thereof through many Ages, to this day, or at leaſt not ex- 
tinguiſh't at any time,” though not without certain addings 
and ſubſtracion, andnow-and then ſomekind of interrup- 
tions 3. but yet did they never ſo far proceed, as utterly to 
diſcontinue that Series, which had-ies-root'even' in the ve- 
ry time of Romulus, at the Foundation of Rowe. - And 
upon the coming in of. the Romans, here was' allo introdu- 
ced one other form of Government, which having its Riſe 
in the dayes of Moſes among the Iſraelites, with a fortune 
not unlike the other; fiſt infmuating it ſelf into the Romrar 
Veins,upon the Conqueſt of Jxry, and then ſpreading into 
all the parts thereof, came hither alſo, being a Member 
of it, and did ſo incorporate into that Body, varying fre- 
quently in outward/appearance,: by divers Faftions;, but 
continuing in a great part' the ſame to this day among us: 
both being alike, cut off from the main Body; thefirft ma- 
ny Ages agoe, the laſt in the dayes of Hezry the Eighth, 
and united in the Perſon of one ſingle Monarch : both ſtil] 
retaining a great Portion of the ſame Nature they had ori- 
ginally, though in ſome particulars altered as in ſuch antj- 
ent things it cannot be otherwiſe expelted, But mo 
muc 
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| much of this many do not think of, and our Hiſtoriogra- 
phers do generally give a much later Original to certain 
Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Divitions of our Countrey in the 
Civil Government 3 yet reprehended ſome of them in the 
rimes they are pofitivein, by my Lord Cook, Mr. Camden, 
Mr. Selder, Sir H. Spelman, and other eminent Antiqua- 
ries - We will leave this Argument at preſent, and cloſe 
with certain words of Doctor HETLTIN, an Excel- 
lent and Judicious Geographer, of the like Nature. 
He having Diſcourſed ſome time of EUROPE: upon the 
whole, comes at laſt to begin his particular Deſcripti- 
on in theſe words., And this ſha ſerve for Europe in the 
general Notion: Deſcend we now to the particular King- 
doms,Regions & I{lands of it, beginning firſt of all with 7ta- 
ly, contrary to the uſage of moſt Geographers, who com- 
monly begin with Spaiz or Ireland, as being the fartheſt 
Countreys Weſtward, and conſequently neareſt to the firſt 
Meridian, from whence the Longitude was reckoned. Which 
we ſhall do by reaſon of that great influence which the Ao- 


which much depended on the Power of that Empire for- 
merly,and on the uſurpation of rhat Church in the latter 


dayes. 
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m24n5 had in moſt parts of Europe, and many parts of the | 
World beſides, in matters as well Civil as Eccleſiaſtical, | 


Conrteons Reader , 


PEfides ſome Errors in poi nting » you are deſired to Corret 
theſe underwritten, which have eſcaped the Preſs by reaſon 
- of the Authors abſence. 


o 


Tn the Introdudtion. 


Age 26 Line 32 adde i. P. 32. L. 18. for ſereral r. ſeveral. 
P. 33- L- 31. for preſence r. Boſowe. P. 35. L. 27. r. to hins 


In the Hiftory. | 

P. 3. L. 17. after the word ad r. is. Þ. 5. I. 6. for dreids r. 
denotes. I. 12. Leave out the word (was) P. 8. L. 25. for 
Moni r. Mons. P. 20. L. 5. before the word confederatedr. their. 
P. 31. L. 3. for Dozaries r. Denaries. P. 34. L. 33.r. wh other 
bounds at the Sea. P. 42. L. 28. for upon r. up ro, 


who. 


